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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: 
OCTOBER 2005 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 2005 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 2226, 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Jim Saxton, Chair- 
man of the Committee, presiding. 

Representatives present: Representatives Saxton, McCotter, 
and Maloney. 

Senator present. Senator Reed. 

Staff present: Chris Frenze, Robert Keleher, Colleen Healy, 
John Kachtik, Brian Higginbotham, Emily Gigena, Chad Stone, 
Matt Salomon, and Daphne Clones. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JIM SAXTON, CHAIRMAN, 

A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEW JERSEY 

Representative Saxton. Good morning. It is a pleasure to wel- 
come Commissioner Utgoff before the Committee once again to tes- 
tify on the employment situation. 

The employment figures released today may reflect the indirect 
affects of the recent hurricanes. Payroll employment increased by 
56,000 in October to a total level of 134.1 million workers. Accord- 
ing to the separate household survey, the unemployment rate 
edged down to 5.0 percent, a decrease of one tenth of a percentage 
point. 

Other standard economic indicators reflect the health of the U.S. 
economy. Figures released last week indicate that the economy 
grew at a 3.8 percent rate in the last quarter of this year, despite 
the massive regional destruction wrought by the hurricanes. 

So far in 2005, the economy has expanded at a 3.6 percent rate, 
roughly in line with the Federal Reserve expectations as well as 
the Blue Chip Consensus indicators. Equipment and software in- 
vestment, which has bolstered the economy since 2003, continues 
at a healthy pace. This component of investment responded espe- 
cially sharply to the incentives contained in the 2003 tax legisla- 
tion. 

Employment has also gained over the period, with 4.2 million 
jobs added to business payrolls since May of 2003. The unemploy- 
ment rate, as I said a minute ago, is at 5 percent. Consumer spend- 
ing continues to grow. Home ownership has reached record highs. 
Household net worth is also at record levels. Productivity growth 
continues at a high pace, although higher energy prices have raised 
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business costs and imposed hardship on many consumers. These 
energy prices have not derailed the expansion. 

In summary, the economy has displayed impressive flexibility 
and resilience in absorbing many shocks. Monetary policy and tax 
incentives for investment have made important contributions in ac- 
celerating the expansion in recent years. The most recent release 
of Fed minutes indicates that the central bank expects the eco- 
nomic growth to continue through 2006. The Blue Chip Consensus 
of private economic forecasters also suggests that the economy will 
grow in excess of 3 percent next year, and that employment will 
continue to rise. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Saxton appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 15.] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JACK REED, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM RHODE ISLAND 

Representative Saxton. I would like to ask our Ranking Mem- 
ber if he would like to make a statement at this point. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Chairman Saxton, thank 
you. Commissioner and your staff, for joining us this morning. This 
hearing gives us the opportunity to continue examining the impact 
of the recent hurricanes on the jobs data and to try to discern un- 
derlying trends in the labor market. I want to commend Commis- 
sioner Utgoff for the hard work her staff at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has put into producing these statistics under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, particularly the hurricane. 

As measured by initial claims for unemployment insurance, the 
number of people who have lost their jobs due to Hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita has now exceeded the half million mark, and 
more job losses are expected from Hurricane Wilma. In the coming 
months I hope the reconstruction efforts will stimulate a recovery 
in jobs throughout the region. 

Beyond the hurricane-affected areas, the labor market showed 
signs of losing strength. For the economy as a whole, this month’s 
BLS report shows that only 50,000 net jobs were created. It ap- 
pears high gas prices may be squeezing employers as well as con- 
sumers. 

Even before the hurricanes, the labor market was still feeling the 
effects of the most protracted job slump in decades. Cumulative 
payroll employment growth has been modest by the standards of 
most economic recoveries, and we continue to see evidence of hid- 
den unemployment, with labor force participation and the fraction 
of the population with a job still at depressed levels. 

The typical worker’s earnings are not keeping up with rising liv- 
ing expenses, which is squeezing family budgets. Gasoline prices 
have been high, and home heating costs are expected to be sub- 
stantially higher this winter than they were last winter. In the 
past year, real wages have fallen throughout the earnings distribu- 
tion, with the largest declines in the bottom half. 

I am pleased that President Bush reversed his unwise decision 
to suspend the Davis-Bacon Act in the hurricane-ravaged areas and 
restored Federal wage protection for workers on Federal contracts. 
But the President’s steadfast refusal to support an increase in the 
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minimum wage still makes it hard to take seriously his rhetoric 
about wanting to lift families out of poverty. 

I look forward to the Commissioner’s statements and further dis- 
cussion of the October employment situation. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reed appears in the Submis- 
sions for the Record on page 16.] 

Representative Saxton. Commissioner Utgoff, we will be 
pleased to hear from you at this time. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN P. UTGOFF, COMMISSIONER, BU- 
REAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; 

ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN M. GALVIN, ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT STATIS- 
TICS AND JOHN S. GREENLEES, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 

FOR PRICES AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

Commissioner Utgoff. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the Committee. I appreciate this opportunity to 
comment on the labor market data we released this morning. I 
would also like to say that I have with me Jack Galvin, who is As- 
sociate Commissioner for Employment and Unemployment, and 
John Greenlees, who is Associate Commissioner for Prices. 

Turning to our data that we released this morning, nonfarm pay- 
roll employment was little changed in October, and the jobless rate 
was 5.0 percent. Payroll employment was flat in September, minus 
8,000. That was a revised figure. 

Before discussing the payroll survey data in detail, I would note 
that the October estimates were prepared using the same modified 
procedures that were introduced in September to better gauge em- 
ployment developments in areas affected by Hurricane Katrina. We 
will continue to evaluate our data collection and estimation proce- 
dures and will resume standard survey operations when it is ap- 
propriate. 

You will recall that in our analysis of the September employment 
data, we concluded that the weakness was largely due to the job 
loss in areas devastated by Hurricane Katrina. This conclusion was 
based on an estimate of the change in payroll employment exclud- 
ing all of the sample units in the disaster areas. That exercise 
showed that job growth outside the disaster area was in line with 
the average monthly increase for the Nation as a whole during the 
prior year. 

We did a similar exercise for October and concluded that the rel- 
atively weak increase was not attributable to the areas directly af- 
fected by Katrina. Rather, job growth in the remainder of the coun- 
try appeared to be below trend in October. In addition, the direct 
impact of Hurricane Rita on the national employment data for Oc- 
tober was judged to be minimal. It is possible, of course, that the 
employment growth for the Nation could have been held down by 
indirect affects of Hurricane Katrina and Rita, for example, be- 
cause of their impacts on gas prices. I will note that Hurricane 
Wilma made landfall after the October survey reference period, so 
we may not see effects of that until next month. 

Turning to the national developments by industry, leisure and 
hospitality employment edged down in October. This follows a sub- 
stantial decline in September, at least some of it which was hurri- 
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cane-related. Employment in retail trade was basically unchanged 
in October after a large decline in September. In addition, there 
was little job growth in professional and business services in Octo- 
ber. The number of jobs in its temporary help component showed 
little movement over the month as well. 

A few major industries posted notable gains in October. Employ- 
ment in the construction industry rose by 33,000 over the month 
compared with average growth of about 21,000 per month during 
the first 9 months of the year. Some of the October gain reflects 
post-hurricane rebuilding and clean-up efforts. 

Employment and financial activities continue to increase, rising 
by 22,000. About half of this gain occurred in credit intermediation. 
Employment, health care, and social assistance also continued to 
expand in October. 

Elsewhere in the economy, employment in the information indus- 
try fell over the month, mostly because of a large decline in motion 
picture and sound recording. 

Factory employment edged up in October because of the return 
of aerospace workers from a strike. The manufacturing workweek 
rose by an unusually large amount, four tenths of an hour. In- 
creases in the factory workweek occurred throughout most of the 
component industries. Average hourly earnings of private produc- 
tion for nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls rose 
by $0.08 in October to $16.27 following a 2-cent increase in Sep- 
tember. Over the year, average hourly earnings were up by 2.9 per- 
cent. 

Looking at some of the household survey indicators, the jobless 
rate was 5.0 percent in October. The unemployment rate basically 
has held steady since May of this year. Both the labor force partici- 
pation rate and employment-population ratio were little changed in 
October. 

I would also like to discuss some preliminary findings on the em- 
ployment status of persons directly affected by Hurricane Katrina. 
Shortly after the hurricane struck. Bureau analysts together with 
our colleagues at the Census Bureau devised a short series of hur- 
ricane-related questions for inclusion in the October Current Popu- 
lation Survey. These questions were designed to identify and solicit 
information from survey respondents who were evacuated from 
their homes even temporarily because of Hurricane Katrina. 

It is important to note that the estimates based on these ques- 
tions are not representative of all evacuees, but only those who 
were interviewed through normal household survey procedures. 
Some evacuees reside outside the scope of the survey, such as those 
currently living in hotels or shelters. 

Based on information collected by CPS-sampled households, 
there were 791,000 persons aged 16 and over who had evacuated 
from where they were living in August due to Hurricane Katrina. 
About 300,000 of these persons had returned to the home from 
which they evacuated, and the remaining 500,000 had not returned 
to their August residences. 

Of the 800,000 evacuees, 55.7 percent were in the labor force in 
October, and their unemployment rate was 24.5 percent. The job- 
less rate among those who have not been able to return home was 
substantially higher than the rate for those who returned to their 
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August place of residence. Again, these figures do not reflect the 
situation of persons still residing in shelters, hotels or other places 
out of the scope of the household survey. 

Even with these limitations we believe that these data provide 
useful information about the employment status of those persons 
affected by Hurricane Katrina. As people make the transition to 
more permanent housing, the estimates may be more representa- 
tive of the situation of all evacuees. We plan to keep these special 
Katrina-related questions in the survey at least through January 
2006. 

Summarizing labor market developments for October, nonfarm 
payroll employment was little changed over the month, and the un- 
employment rate was 5.0 percent. 

My colleagues and I will now be glad to address your questions. 

Representative Saxton. Thank you. Commissioner, for your 
very concise and informative statement. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Utgoff appears in the Submis- 
sions for the Record on page 17.] 

Representative Saxton. Commissioner, in your statement you 
have a lot to say about the weather events that occurred, namely 
Hurricane Katrina and Rita, which were back-to-back storms at the 
end of August and the beginning of September. 

In looking at the employment numbers from the month of Sep- 
tember and now, of course, the month of October, we see a much 
different trend than we had been seeing for the months in the first 
half of the year. In January, we had job growth of about 124,000 
jobs; in February, 300,000 jobs; in March, 122,000; in April, 
292,000; and that trend continued June, July and August. The 
numbers were 175,000, 277,000 new jobs, and in August, 211,000 
new jobs. 

When we get to September and see the effects of, for some rea- 
son — and I assume that you have talked about weather events sig- 
nificantly because you think that had something to do with it — all 
of a sudden the September numbers were down to a negative 
35,000, which have just been revised back up to a negative 8,000, 
and this month’s numbers were also on the weak side. 

Can you venture some opinion, venture some reasoning that 
would support the notion that the hurricanes have had a lot to do 
with this? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We have come to the conclusion that in 
October, Hurricane Katrina, which is the hurricane that has most 
affected employment, did not cause additional losses, that the weak 
employment situation is throughout the country. I think it is fair 
to speculate that things such as higher gas prices have influenced 
people’s behavior in a way that has dampened the employment sit- 
uation. 

The employment in discount stores and supercenters was weak, 
as was employment in leisure and hospitality. These are the kinds 
of places where people are not spending their money because they 
may be spending their money on higher gas prices. 

Representative Saxton. Not spending because they are spend- 
ing it on higher gas prices, that decision that an individual or a 
family has to make about where they are going to spend their dol- 
lars. 
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Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Representative Saxton. In addition to that, wouldn’t it discour- 
age people to see $3 on the pump? So that affects people’s behavior, 
and that negative behavior may be an indirect result of the hurri- 
cane that we see the resulting weakening of the numbers, which 
occurred simultaneous with the occurrence of these weather events. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, yes. There are many strong eco- 
nomic numbers that have come out this month, but the employ- 
ment numbers reflect an economy that is not growing as rapidly as 
it has been before. 

Representative Saxton. Are there any other indicators in the 
data that you have seen that would say that there are other factors 
at play here? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I would like to point out that manufac- 
turing showed a small gain because of return from a strike, but 
there was also a 0.4 percent gain in hours in the manufacturing 
industry spread throughout the entire industry, which is often a 
sign that employers are on the cusp of bringing back additional 
people. First they add hours, and then they add additional people. 
So that may be one positive sign, for this month for employment 
to be stronger next month. We also have the lingering effect of 
Hurricane Rita and Wilma, which really did not show up this 
month in the data because of the timing of the survey and may 
show up in later months. 

Representative Saxton. So the results of Rita are not in this 
survey? 

Commissioner Utgoff. They are, but we had good response 
rates from employers who were affected by the hurricane. Next 
month there may be rebuilding, there may be other activities that 
go on that will affect the employment situation. 

Representative Saxton. Can you shed any light for us on the 
difficulties that may have resulted from the devastating storms 
that occurred in having an effect on your ability to collect and ana- 
lyze this work-related data? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The last 2 months have shown a real ef- 
fort by dedicated public servants to get out the best numbers pos- 
sible so that we could judge what was happening in the economy. 
The Census Bureau made every opportunity to get to every house- 
hold that they could. There were two parishes that they were not 
able to get into because they were completely evacuated. They got 
back into those parishes this month. There was a higher response 
rate. That is for the household survey. 

In the payroll survey, Herculean efforts were made to get re- 
sponses from people that when normally they would do things like 
many people who do touchtone entry, where they pick up the phone 
and they just push — call a number and push a few buttons, and 
that is their response, we called all those people individually. Peo- 
ple worked long hours to contact virtually every person they could 
in the hurricane-affected areas. 

Jack Galvin, Associate Commissioner for Employment. 

Mr. Galvin. That covers it pretty well. We also had cases of es- 
tablishment survey respondents seeking out different numbers to 
reach us and report their information via touchtone data entry. 
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Our 1-800 numbers were down for a while, but these employers 
thought it important to report their numbers. 

Representative Saxton. I see. The lack of communication that 
resulted in the couple of weeks immediately after Katrina seemed 
to have been a very significant impediment to me in regard to your 
ability to collect data. I had a friend who still lives in New Orleans, 
who ended up in Baton Rouge, and I tried to call him for 2 weeks 
with no luck, and he was in Baton Rouge. It must have posed some 
real challenges. 

Commissioner Utgoff. We didn’t change the definitions of em- 
ployment for the payroll survey, but as we discussed last month, 
we did change the statistical analysis of those numbers. For your 
friend who may have owned a business, if he didn’t report, in nor- 
mal months we would have assumed that in first closing if you 
didn’t report, in the first period you didn’t report, that you looked 
like other people in your class, size, industry, area, and we didn’t 
assume that this time. We assumed that people who reported zero 
employment did have zero employment. We went through all of our 
procedures for estimating employment and changed many of them. 

Representative Saxton. Yesterday Chairman Greenspan was 
here to testify before the Joint Economic Committee, and he was 
pleased to reflect on the 3.8 percent growth that we saw in the last 
quarter; he was pleased to project that growth will continue in the 
next year or so at a rate, GDP rate, above 3 percent. He was 
pleased to talk about low long-term interest rates. He was pleased 
to see that in spite of Katrina and Rita and Wilma, and in spite 
of uncertainties created by the Gulf War, by the war on terror, and 
in spite of the interest rate increases that the Fed has deemed nec- 
essary, that he expects the economy to continue to grow. 

Do you see anything in the numbers that would speak contrary 
to that view? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The numbers that we are putting out, 
many of them are very strong. The only cause for concern is this 
month’s employment situation is relatively weak compared to the 
very strong employment growth that we have been seeing earlier. 

Representative Saxton. In that regard previous Commis- 
sioners always have warned us about reading too much into the 
monthly data release. Would you say that this month’s data is sta- 
tistically significant, or is it something that we need to wait and 
see as we move forward? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I will say the same thing as every other 
Commissioner: One month data is not something that you want to 
make a significant judgment on. 

Representative Saxton. We have got the weather events that 
could have a temporary affect here, and we know from past experi- 
ence that the statistical significance of 1 month’s numbers are not 
always particularly meaningful. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Representative Saxton. Thank you. Commissioner. 

Mr. Reed; I’m sorry. Senator Reed. My friend. 

Senator Reed. Jack. 

Thank you. Commissioner, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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We were seeing what appeared to be sustained job growth over 
the last several months, but I understand the August number was 
revised down from the initial report; is that correct? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Reed. The initial report for August jobs was? 

Do we recall a revised number? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Just a moment. 

Mr. Galvin. When we reported August back in September, we 
reported it at 169-, then in our second closing last month we re- 
vised it up to 211-, and now we are reporting 148-. 

Senator Reed. We went from 211- to 148-, and that was before 
Katrina and Rita and Wilma; is that correct, before the hurricanes? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, the August number would not have 
been affected by the hurricanes. 

Senator Reed. So what we were seeing was growth, and some- 
thing suddenly might have happened in August to cause a revision 
downward. Then we have this month’s report, which I thought was 
interesting, because in response to the Chairman’s question, you 
point out you did not really see the primary affects of the hurricane 
because the weakness was nationwide; is that a fair statement? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Senator Reed. And so, we saw revised numbers downward in 
August, we had a hurricane, and now we are seeing very, I think 
being polite, modest growth in jobs in this month, which is nation- 
wide and not targeted to the hurricane effects. 

The other aspect here I think is interesting is labor force partici- 
pation. That seems to be consistently poor. In fact, I think there 
was a slight increase — I should say a slight decrease in labor force 
participation in October? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Down one tenth of a percent. 

Senator Reed. Down a tenth. Not statistically significant, but 
indicating there is a huge reservoir of people who are not counted 
in the unemployment rolls because they are not actively seeking 
work, and that seems to be stable at high levels. I guess histori- 
cally in terms of a recovery from a recession, these levels of work- 
force participation seem to be high; is that accurate, too? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The decrease in labor force participation 
that occurred with the recession that started in 2000 was signifi- 
cant and has not returned to prerecession levels. 

Senator Reed. I think that is a significant issue when it comes 
to the truth of the situation of American families across the coun- 
try. 

We have been talking about payroll growth and job growth, et 
cetera, but unemployment claims for this month seem to be grow- 
ing also; is that fair? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I believe that the initial claims were 

Mr. Galvin. Overall initial claims declined, 12,000. 

Senator Reed. How about in terms of, again, talking in terms 
of the hurricanes; are those claims still coming out of the hurricane 
areas? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Mr. Galvin. ETA has reported that the number has gone above 
500,000 of initial claims related to the hurricanes. 
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Senator Reed. What is your expectation with respect to addi- 
tional claims coming out of those regions? Let me step back for a 
second. Is there a delay because people have difficulty because they 
have been uprooted in filing their claims? 

Commissioner Utgoff. There has been a concerted effort to 
have additional places to file unemployment insurance in all the 
areas that have been affected and to make sure that the places 
where evacuees have gone in large numbers have the ability to file 
for both employment insurance and disaster unemployment assist- 
ance. 

Senator Reed. Do you expect a significant number of people 
have not yet filed? 

Commissioner Utgoff. I can’t opine on that. 

Senator Reed. Let me turn to a final topic. One of the things 
that is both interesting and in a sense disturbing is we have an in- 
crease in productivity which is substantial, yet wages seem to be 
not reflecting those increases in productivity. Productivity went up, 
wages seem still to be rather anemic, and in real terms, wages are 
falling. If that is a trend that is going to continue, that has omi- 
nous implications for the economy. People are working harder and 
harder, and the overall economy is more productive, and yet they 
are not receiving any increase in wages. 

How does that work for most of the people that work in this 
country? Do you have a comment on that dilemma? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Over the long run we normally see that 
productivity and wages move in the same direction; not always, but 
normally. That has not happened in the last few years. Produc- 
tivity has increased faster than wages and compensation. 

Senator Reed. That might be the long run, but that is — 2 years 
of data is a significant amount of data, which suggests that this is 
a huge problem, because I think the premise that we all have in 
our market economy is that increased productivity will be shared 
in some sense with increased wages. If there is a disconnect be- 
tween productivity increases and wage increases, that is, again, an 
ominous development in the country and I think something we 
have to be terribly concerned about. Thank you. 

Representative Saxton. Mr. McCotter. 

Representative McCotter. Thank you for being here. 

Along similar lines, I am just curious if we have ever had a 
study, because I come from Michigan. Just so you know, we hear 
a lot in Michigan about the outsourcing of jobs, jobs lost. One ques- 
tion I can’t seem to get answered because I don’t know if anybody 
keeps track of it, and if you don’t, nobody does, is what jobs are 
lost overseas as opposed to what jobs are lost to other States. Is 
there anywhere I could go find that? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We have a survey that addresses part of 
that for large layoffs where there have been 50 or more people laid 
off in a 5-week period and the layoff lasts more than a month. We 
call back the company and ask where the movement of jobs has 
been, and it is far more common for job loss to be the result of 
movement of a company’s activities to another State or another 
area than it is for it to be moving out of the country. So that 
outsourcing — there is outsourcing, but it represents a relatively 
small fraction of job loss due to the movement of work either with- 
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in the company or to a different company and within the United 
States and outside the United States. 

Representative McCotter. Where can I get that? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We will be happy to send you more ma- 
terial. We have both quarterly reports and a year-end report that 
talks about that. 

Representative McCotter. Can I get the latest year-end report 
and the latest quarterly? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Representative McCotter. Along the lines of what the Senator 
talked about, the increase in productivity and the stagnation of 
wages to match that rise, is there any analysis of how the flood 
tide of globalization is causing that? It seems to me that one of the 
problems would be that if you have to compete globally with any 
nation, not simply developed democracies, what happens is you will 
try to do everything you can to be more productive, and one of the 
things that you can’t because it increases prices of your products 
would be to reward your employees for their increased productivity. 
Is there anywhere to find a correlation between those two? Because 
it is an ominous trend to find people working harder because they 
are forced to compete globally with any country which may or may 
not have similar protections for their people and find out at the end 
of the day that is merely to tread water and to survive economi- 
cally, not to grow and prosper and pursue your American dream. 
Is there anywhere that can be found? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We have data on the increase in wages 
and compensation benefits for the people over the 2-year period 
that you are talking about, and for people who do not have signifi- 
cant education, wages have been stagnant or falling. It is a stark 
example of why we really need to have a good educational and 
training system to prevent wage stagnation in a world of global 
competition. 

Representative McCotter. Relative to Michigan specifically 
from what you were just saying, then, is that it is probably statis- 
tically borne out that the people who are hurt the most will be in 
such areas as manufacturing, it would seem to me, because the his- 
tory has been that you do not need an advanced degree although 
the work is very technical to go into a very well-paying job, to be 
able to produce, and then what we are seeing now is that that no 
longer is a career path, the statistics bearing out the people who 
get the degrees generally don’t go work at Ford on the assembly 
line, or they don’t work in the manufacturing area. Are we seeing 
then from the statistics a special problem within the manufac- 
turing sector because of this trend? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The manufacturing executives have told 
the Department of Labor that they have help wanted signs up not 
for assembly-line workers, but for workers who have more training 
and more education; that manufacturing has become much more of 
a high-tech industry where productivity has reduced the need for 
workers with limited education. 

Representative McCotter. If you would indulge me one last 
question. Are they also telling you that they are able to take the 
people who are engaged in the manufacturing sector currently and 
then bring them into those jobs? 
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Commissioner Utgoff. They are all very interested in training 
programs either on their own or with the help of the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Education to make sure that peo- 
ple graduate from high school with the skills that they need to 
enter the high-tech manufacturing workforce, because that is 
where manufacturing is headed, and to retrain their workers to 
take new jobs. 

Representative McCotter. The high tech. 

Commissioner Utgoff. In higher tech. 

Representative Saxton. Good questions. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. 

Representative Maloney. Welcome. 

Commissioner Utgoff. Thank you. 

Representative Maloney. What fraction of the population actu- 
ally has a job? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Let me get to the numbers. 

Representative Maloney. If you want you can get back to me 
later. 

Commissioner Utgoff. No, no, no. We have all these numbers. 

The employment to population ratio in October 2005 was 62.9 
percent. 

Representative Maloney. What would the unemployment rate 
be if you included people who want to work but have given up? 
They are not officially in the labor force, they have been turned 
down 10 times, and are not actively looking? What would the un- 
employment rate be if you included those people? 

Commissioner Utgoff. In October 2005, our broadest measure 
of labor utilization, U6, was 8.7 percent. 

Representative Maloney. What would the unemployment rate 
be if you included people working part time for economic reasons? 

Commissioner Utgoff. U6 includes those working part time for 
economic reasons. 

Representative Maloney. This also includes people who would 
like to work but have given up? 

Commissioner Utgoff. It includes discouraged workers. 

Representative Maloney. I would argue the real unemploy- 
ment rate is 8.7 percent. 

Anyway, I would like to ask you to clarify for me — first of all, I 
want to go back to the numbers that you gave us. You said that 
there was a net gain of 56,000 jobs in October and a loss of 8,000 
jobs in the revised September reading. How many of those net gain 
jobs at 56,000 are filled by women, and how many are filled by 
men? Likewise, I think it is important to see who it is that is losing 
a job. How many of the net loss of 8,000 jobs in the revised reading 
had been filled by women, and how many had been filled by men? 

Commissioner Utgoff. The number that you refer to, 56,000, is 
net. They are both people who have gotten jobs and people who 
have lost jobs. 

Representative Maloney. How many of them were women, and 
how many were men? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We don’t have that statistic. 

Representative Maloney. Did you at one time keep that sta- 
tistic? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes, we did. 
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Representative Maloney. I find that an important statistic to 
have. In fact, Senator Kennedy with the help of Senator Reed, pro- 
posed an amendment to put it hack into the payroll data, and I 
would just like to clarify why the Bureau has discontinued the 
women workers series on the current employment statistic survey. 
Why did you discontinue it? It is half the population. That is an 
important number to study. 

Commissioner Utgoff. The statistic that you are talking about 
would not be available to me to report to you for October 
because 

Representative Maloney. That wasn’t my question. My ques- 
tion is why did you stop — why did you discontinue keeping that 
statistic. 

Commissioner Utgoff. The decision was made based on the fact 
that the burden on employers for collecting that statistic was not 
worth the amount of use that statistic was getting. We know that 
because we can measure the hits on the Web site. We know that 
in the last 10 years that 6 articles have been written that partially 
use that data, and we have calculated that if it takes employers a 
minute apiece to answer that question, and you use a relatively low 
bookkeeper salary, that the cost of those 6 articles is almost $3.5 
million apiece. 

Representative Maloney. I would like to request a copy of 
those six articles. According to the research that we looked at, that 
question has an 86 percent response rate. It is the second highest 
responded-to question of any on the survey; the only one being 
higher is how many employees do you have. The only business or- 
ganizations that responded supported collecting the data. There 
was no business that went on record being opposed to collecting the 
data. They all came out in supporting it. Researchers use this data. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York has used it, and many oth- 
ers use it. 

So, I cannot understand why in the world you have removed it. 
There is no substitute. Businesses don’t seem to have a problem 
with it since they all responded to the comment period at 0MB, in 
the original comment period, in support of it. Researchers use it, 
and there seems to be overwhelming support for it. The comments 
submitted to BLS ran 9 to 1 in favor of it, and I believe the Senate 
just voted overwhelmingly, in a bipartisan way I might add, to con- 
tinue collecting it. I must say I have signed numerous letters in a 
bipartisan way in support of it, and I have spoken to professional 
researchers who tell me that they use it, that it is valuable. I can’t 
understand why getting the number of women employed is not im- 
portant. 

Now in your breakdown of these numbers by industry, how many 
industries do you break it down by? 

Mr. Galvin. Over 1,000 industries. 

Representative Maloney. Eight hundred industries. 

Mr. Galvin. That is the national numbers. The women’s workers 
numbers were broken down to a high level of industry detail of 
about 40 high-level sectors. 

Representative Maloney. Forty high-level sectors. I would like 
to look at how you collected it in the past. I might say that I went 
to your Web site in the past, and I have never seen it mentioned. 
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it is never in your press releases. If people don’t know about it, 
then they won’t be using it. 

I would just like to ask you; it was my understanding that the 
New York Federal Reserve testified to the usefulness of this data; 
is that correct, about the New York Federal Reserve Bank? 

Commissioner Utgoff. There was a written response from the 
Federal Reserve bank that they had used the data. 

Representative Maloney. If they are using it, I think we need 
to give them the data they need. 

l3oes collecting this data impose a large burden on BLS, or is 
there some compelling reason why we should not continue to collect 
this data since the response was 9 to 1 in support of continuing it? 
Every business that wrote in wrote in in support of it. 

Commissioner Utgoff. First, let me make an important point. 
The data on industry by women is available in the Current Popu- 
lation Survey. We are making that more useful to our users by pro- 
ducing a longer-time series. It is just the nature of when you ask 
an employer do you want to put this data down, when they spend 
12 minutes a month — excuse me, 12 minutes a year responding to 
it, they are not going to write a letter. 

It is our job as a statistical agency to make the judgment that 
12 minutes a month for 400,000 employers is a very large burden 
compared with 6 articles in 10 years. 

Representative Maloney. Commissioner, if no one writes in in 
opposition, why are you even having a comment period if you are 
going to make a decision not based on the comments? Nine to one 
the comments were in support of continuing the data, and re- 
searchers have told me, that the other data that you are using is 
not the same. They have told me that the CPS data comes from a 
different source, individuals rather than employers, and has a 
smaller sample size. BLS states that — ^you have stated that it is 
less reliable for month-to-month employment changes. The Federal 
Reserve uses this data. I would respectfully urge you to continue 
collecting it. 

Now, if Congress passes a bill forcing you to collect it, would you 
collect it? 

Commissioner Utgoff. Yes. 

Representative Maloney. I would urge in a bipartisan way 
that we put in such a bill. I know that Senator Kennedy and like- 
minded people will be working in the conference committee to keep 
the legislation in, and, quite frankly, I am absolutely appalled that 
of all the things to cut out, it is keeping data on employed women. 
I think that women’s data should be kept, and I urge you on your 
own to make this correction. 

Commissioner Utgoff. We produce voluminous data on women; 
earnings, use of their time, and when they are displaced from the 
workforce. We cover every aspect of women in the labor force. 

Representative Maloney. Maybe I should wait until the second 
round. 

Representative Saxton. Actually, Senator Reed and I have ten- 
tatively agreed not to have a second round. 

Representative Maloney. May I have a follow-up question. 

Representative Saxton. The gentlelady has made her point, 
and you are rapidly approaching the 10-minute — your red light has 
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been on for 5 minutes. If you would ask another question and con- 
clude, I would appreciate it. 

Senator Reed. I have one more question. 

Representative Maloney. What is the Bureau doing to study 
the wage gap specifically, and what are you doing to determine 
how much of the wage gap is attributed to discrimination by em- 
ployer, and are you designing any surveys on this issue, or do you 
have any surveys on this issue? 

Commissioner Utgoff. We just produced a lengthy report, I will 
send everybody on the Committee a copy, on highlights of women’s 
earnings. We publish earnings by age, race, all kinds of groups, to 
compare them to men so that we know in what industries women 
are making progress relative to men, in what educational groups 
women are making progress relative to men, occupations. This is 
a 40-page report that was just recently produced and will continue 
to he produced. 

The data that you say are being dropped were never used by the 
BLS to evaluate women’s earnings and the progress of their earn- 
ings and are not suitable for doing that. 

We will continue to be a major source of information on women 
in the workforce and how women in the workforce are doing rel- 
ative to men by numerous categories. 

Representative Maloney. I thank you for your testimony, and 
you may not be using the information, but other researchers, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve, are using the information on the num- 
ber of women employed, or losing jobs, and that is valuable infor- 
mation and I would respectfully urge BLS to place that back in 
their column of items. 

Representative Saxton. Commissioner, I would like to thank 
you for being here with us this morning. We appreciate it very 
much. We always enjoy these sessions, but we enjoy them even 
more when you bring us good news. Hopefully next month we will 
have some good news. 

Commissioner Utgoff. We have had a spate of hurricanes, and 
hopefully that will die down. And no snow storms next month. 

Representative Saxton. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 10:22 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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OCTOBER EMPLOYMENT SITU A TION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - It is a pleasure to welcome Commissioner Utgoff before the 
Committee once again to testify on the employment situation. 

The employment figures released today may reflect the indirect effects of the recent hurricanes. 
Payroll employment increased by 56,000 in October to a level of 134.1 million. According to 
the separate household survey, the unemployment rate edged down to 5.0 percent. 

Other standard economic indicators reflect the health of the U.S. economy. Figures released last 
week indicate that the economy grew at a 3.8 percent rate last quarter, despite the massive 
regional destruction wrought by the hurricanes. So far during 2005, the economy has expanded 
at a 3.6 percent rate, roughly in line with Federal Reserve expectations as well as the Blue Chip 
Consensus. 

Equipment and software investment, which has bolstered the economy since 2003, continues at a 
healthy pace. This component of investment responded especially sharply to the incentives 
contained in the 2003 tax legislation. Employment has also gained over this period, with 4.2 
million jobs added to business payrolls since May of 2003. The unemployment rate is 5.0 
percent. 

Consumer spending continues to grow. Homeownership has reached record highs. Household 
net worth is also as a record level. Productivity growth continues at a healthy pace. Although 
higher energy prices have raised business costs and imposed hardship on many consumers, these 
prices have not derailed the expansion. 

In summary, the economy has displayed impressive flexibility and resilience in absorbing many 
shocks. Monetary policy and tax incentives for investment have made important contributions in 
accelerating the expansion in recent years. The most recent release of Fed minutes indicates that 
the central bank expects this economic growth to continue through 2006. The Blue Chip 
Consensus of private economic forecasters also suggests that the economy will grow in excess of 
3 percent next year, and that employment will continue to rise. 
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Opening Statement 
Senator Jack Reed 
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Thank you, Chairman Saxton. This hearing gives us the opportunity to continue examining 
the impact of the recent hurricanes on the jobs data and to try to discern underlying trends 
in the labor market. I want to commend Commissioner Utgoff for the hard work that her 
staff at the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has put into producing these statistics under 
extraordinary circumstances. 

As measured by initial claims for unemployment insurance, the number of people who 
have lost their jobs due to hurricanes Katrina and Rita has now exceeded the half-million 
mark, and more job losses are expected from Hurricane Wilma. In the coming months, I 
hope the reconstruction efforts will stimulate a recovery in jobs throughout the region. 

Beyond the hurricane-affected areas, the labor market showed signs of losing strength. 

For the economy as a whole, this month’s BLS report shows that only 56,000 net jobs 
were created. It appears that high gas prices may be squeezing employers as well as 
consumers. 

Even before the hurricanes, the labor market was still feeling the effects of the most 
protracted jobs slump in decades. Cumulative payroll employment growth has been 
modest by the standards of most economic recoveries, and we continue to see evidence of 
hidden unemployment, with labor force participation and the fraction of the population with 
a job still at depressed levels. 

The typical worker’s earnings are not keeping up with rising living expenses, which is 
squeezing family budgets. Gasoline prices have been high and home heating costs are 
expected to be substantially higher this winter than they were last winter. In the past year, 
real wages have fallen throughout the earnings distribution, with the largest declines in the 
bottom half. 

I am pleased that President Bush reversed his unwise decision to suspend the Davis 
Bacon Act in the hurricane-ravaged areas and restored federal wage protections for 
workers on federal contracts. But the President’s steadfast refusal to support an increase 
in the minimum wage still makes it hard to take seriously his rhetoric about wanting to lift 
families out of poverty. 

I look forward to Commissioner Utgoff s statement and to a further discussion of the 
October employment situation. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I appreciate this opportunity to comment on the labor 
market data we released this morning. 

Nonfarm payroll employment was little changed in 
October (+56,000), and the jobless rate was 5.0 percent. 
Payroll employment was flat in September (-8,000, as 
revised) . 

Before discussing the payroll survey data in detail, I 
would note that the October estimates were prepared using 
the same modified procedures that we introduced in 
September to better gauge employment developments in areas 
affected by Hurricane Katrina. We will continue to 
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evaluate our data collection and estimating procedures and 
will resume standard survey operations when it is 
appropriate . 

You will recall that in our analysis of the September 
employment data, we concluded that the weakness was largely 
due to the job loss in areas devastated by Hurricane 
Katrina. This conclusion was based on an estimate of the 
change in payroll employment excluding all of the sample 
units in the disaster areas. That exercise showed that job 
growth outside the disaster areas was in line with the 
average monthly increase for the nation as a whole during 
the prior year (about 200,000). We did a similar exercise 
for October and concluded that the relatively weak increase 
was not attributable to the areas directly affected by 
Katrina. Rather, job growth in the remainder of the 
country appeared to be below trend in October. In 
addition, the direct impact of Hurricane Rita on the 
national employment data for October was judged to be 
minimal. It is possible, of course, that employment growth 
for the nation could have been held down by indirect 
effects of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, for example, 
because of their impact on gas prices. (Hurricane Wilma 
made landfall after the October survey reference period.) 
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Turning to the national developments by industry, 
leisure and hospitality employment edged down in October. 
This followed a substantial decline in September, at least 
some of which was hurricane related. Employment in retail 
trade was basically unchanged in October after a large 
decline in September. In addition, there was little job 
growth in professional and business services in October; 
the number of jobs in its temporary help component showed 
little movement over the month. 

A few major industries posted notable job gains in 
October. Employment in the construction industry rose by 
33,000 over the month, compared with average growth of 
about 21,000 jobs per month during the first 9 months of 
the year. Some of the October gain reflects post-hurricane 
rebuilding and clean-up efforts. Employment in financial 
activities continued to increase, rising by 22,000; about 
half of this gain occurred in credit intermediation. 
Employment in health care and social assistance also 
continued to expand in October, rising by 23,000. 

Elsewhere in the economy, employment in the 
information industry fell by 15,000 over the month, mostly 
because of a large decline in motion pictures and sound 
recording. 
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Factory employment edged up in October because of the 
return of aerospace workers from a strike. The 
manufacturing workweek rose by an unusually large amount, 
0.4 hour; increases in the factory workweek occurred 
throughout most of the component industries. 

Average hourly earnings of private production or 
nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls rose by 
8 cents in October to $16,27, following a 2-cent increase 
in September. Over the year, average hourly earnings were 
up by 2.9 percent. 

Looking at some major household survey indicators, the 
jobless rate was 5.0 percent in October. The unemployment 
rate basically has held steady since May of this year. 

Both the labor force participation rate and employment- 
population ratio were little changed in October, at 66.1 
percent and 62.9 percent, respectively. 

I'd also like to discuss some preliminary findings on 
the employment status of persons directly affected by 
Hurricane Katrina. Shortly after the hurricane struck. 
Bureau analysts, together with our colleagues at the Census 
Bureau, devised a short series of hurricane-related 
questions for inclusion in the October Current Population 
Survey. These questions were designed to identify and 
solicit information from survey respondents who had 
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evacuated from their homes, even temporarily, because of 
Hurricane Katrina. 

It is important to note that the estimates based on 
these questions are not representative of all evacuees, but 
only those who were interviewed through normal household 
survey procedures. Some evacuees reside outside the scope 
of the survey, such as those currently living in hotels or 
shelters . 

Based on information collected from CPS-sampled 
households, there were about 800,000 persons age 16 and 
over who had evacuated from where they were living in 
August due to Hurricane Katrina. About 300,000 of these 
persons had returned to the home from which they had 
evacuated, and the remaining 500,000 had not returned to 
their August residence. 

Of the 800,000 evacuees, 55.7 percent were in the 
labor force in October, and their unemployment rate was 
24.5 percent. The jobless rate among those who have not 
been able to return home (33.4 percent) was substantially 
higher than the rate for those who had returned to their 
August place of residence (10.5 percent). Again, these 
figures do not reflect the situation of persons still 
residing in shelters, hotels, or other places out of the 
scope of the household survey. 
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Even with their limitations, we believe that these 
data provide useful information about the employment status 
of those persons affected by Hurricane Katrina. As people 
make the transition to more permanent housing, the 
estimates may become more representative of the situation 
of all evacuees. We plan to keep these special Katrina- 
related questions in the survey at least through January 
2006. 

Summarizing labor market developments for October, 
nonfarm payroll employment was little changed over the 
month, and the unemployment rate was 5.0 percent. 

My colleagues and I now would be glad to address your 
questions . 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: OCTOBER 2005 

Nonfinn payroll anployment was little changed (+56,000) in October, and the unemploymmt rate 
was essentially imchanged at 5.0 percent, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
r^rted today. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls rose by 8 cents over the month. 


Hurricanes Katrina, Rita, and Wilma 

hr Octobo', int^ewing ibr tire household survey resumed in Orleans and Jefferson parishes 
in Louisiana. Interviews were not conducted in those areas in September because they were 
undermandatoryevacuationorders. Otherwise, normal data collection and estimation proce- 
dures were used in tire household survey for both months. 

For the October establishment survey estimates, sev^ modifications to tiie usual estima- 
tion procedures woe again used to betterreflect onployment in Katrina-affected areas. The 
changes included: (1) modification of procedures to inqrute employment counts for survey 
nonreqxmdraits in tire most heavily inqiacted areas, (2) adjustments to sample weights for 
sample units in tire more broadly defined disaster area to compensate for lower-than-average 
survey response rates, and (3) modification of the adjustment procedure for the business net 
birth/death estimator to reflect likely changes in busittess birtfa/deatb pattons in the disasta areas. 

Hurricane Rita made landfall on the Gulf Coast near tire Louisiana and Texas border in late 
Sqrtanber. For October, the number ofte^nses to the establishment survey was only sli^tly 
below nmmal in the areas affected by Rita. Therefore, no special estimation procedures were 
used for those areas. 

Hurricane Wilma struck Florida after the October survey reference periods, but during the 
surv^ collection periods. As with Hurricane Rita, the inqract on data collection for the 
establishment survey was minimal, and no special estimation procedures were used fi>r the 
affected areas. Because the reference periods for both surveys occurred before Hurricane 
Wifana struck, any impact of this storm would not be reflected in October's ranploymmit and 
unenployment climates. 

For more information on household and establishment survey jsxxxdures and estimates for 
October 2005, see http://www.bls.gov/katrina/cpscesquestionsitm on the BLS Web site or call 
(202)691-6378 for information ^utttie household survey, and (202) 691-6555 forinfotma- 
tion about die establishment survey. 
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Table A. Major indicators of labor market activity, seasonally adjusted 
(Numbers in tiiousands) 



Quartoly av^ages 

M<mthly data 

S^t- 

Category 

2005 

2005 

Oct. 


n 

ni 

Aug. 

mm 

Oct 

change 

HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Labcff force status 

Civilian labOT fwce 


149,835 




-14 


141,404 

142,319 


142,432 

142,646 

214 


7499 

74 I 6 

7391 

7,661 

7,433 

-228 

Notin labwfOTce 

76,671 

76,587 

76481 

76,600 

76,880 

280 




Unoiqilqy 

most rates 


All workos 

5.1 


■ES 

5.1 


-0.1 

Adult m«i 

4.4 

BE 

■1 

4.5 

4.3 

~2 


4.6 



4.6 

4.6 

.0 

Teenagers 

17.4 

16.1 


15.8 

15.9 

.1 

White 

4.4 


HE 

4.5 

4.4 

-.1 

Black or African Amoican 


HI 

HI 

9.4 

9.1 

-.3 

Higianic or Latino ethnicity 

6.1 


5.8 

6.5 

5.8 

-.7 

ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Enqilc^ment 

Nonfarm en^Ioymeot 

133,429 

pl33,961 



pl34,061 

p56 

Cood5<producing * 

22,134 

p22,146 

22,159 

p22,146 

p22,195 

p49 

Omstnicdcm 

7,217 

p7>0 

7,267 

p7,279 

p7412 

p33 

Manu&cturing 

14,292 

pl4,254 

14,260 

pl4,232 

pl4,244 

pl2 

Service-providing* 

111,295 

plll,815 

111,854 

pi 11,859 

pi 11,866 

P7 

Retail trade * 

15,180 

pl5,218 

15,231 

pl5,173 

pl5,167 

p-5 

Professional and business services 

16,867 

pl6,997 

16,983 



pl2 

Educadm and health services 

17,289 

pl7,415 

17,418 

pl7,451 

pl7,462 

pll 

Leisure and ho^itality 

12,741 

pl2,799 


pl2,767 

pl2,749 

p-18 

Govonment 

21,753 

p21,841 

21,849 

p2 1,857 

p21,867 

plO 



Hours of work ’ 

Total private 

33.7 

p33.7 

33.7 

p33.8 

p33.8 

pO-O 

Manufacturing.... 

40.4 





p.4 

Overtime 

4.4 

p4.5 

4.5 

p44 

p4.5 

pO 


Indexes of aggregate weddy hours (2002=^100)^ 

T<rtal private 

102.4 


102.9 



p0.0 


Earnings’ 

Avoage hourly earnings, torn! pri^te 


p$16.17 

$16.17 

pSie.l9 

p$16.27 

p$0.08 

Average weddy clings, total private 

540.86 

p545.36 

544.93 

P547.22 

p549.93 

p2.71 


' Includes c^er industries, not shown sq^arately. 

^ Quarterly averages and die over-the-month change are calculated using unrounded data. 
^ Data relate to private production or nonsupervisory wwkers. 
p = preliminary. 
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Unemployment (Household Survey Data) 

Both the number of unemployed persons, 7.4 million, and the unemployment rate, 5.0 pacent, were 
little changed in October. Theunemploymentratehasrangedfrom4.9to5.1percentsinceMay. The 
unemployment rates for adult women (4.6 percent), teenagers (15.9 percent), i^tes (4.4 percent), and 
blacks (9. 1 percent) showed little or no chmge over the month. The jobless rates for adult men (4.3 per- 
cent) and Hispanics or Latinos (5.8 percent) both declined from September. In October, the unemploy- 
ment rate for Asians was 3.1 percent, not seasonally adjusted. (See tables A-1, A-2, and A-3.) 

After increasing by a similar magnitude in September, the number of persons unemployed due to job 
loss fell by 201,000 in October to 3.5 million. Since December, the number of unemployed job losers has 
decreased by 585,000. (See table A-8.) 

Total Emplovmait and the Labor Force ^Household Survey Datal 

Total employment, 142.6milIion, and the civilian labor force, 150.1 million, were little changed in 
October. The employment-population ratio (62.9 percent) and the labor force participation rate (66. 1 
percent) also were little changed. (See table A-1.) 

In October, persons employed part time for economic reasons — those who are available for and would 
prefer lull-time work — decreased by 330,000 to 4.3 million. This number had been trending up in recent 
months. (See table A-5.) 

Persons Not in the Labor Force (Household Survey Dalai 

The number of persons marginally attached to the labor force was 1 .4 million in October, down from 
1 .6 million a year earlier. (Data are not seasonally adjusted.) These individuals wanted and were available 
to work and had looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 months. They were not counted as unemployed, 
however, because they did not actively search for work in the 4 weeks preceding the survey. There were 
392,000 discouraged workers in October, little changed from a year earlier. Discouraged workers, a subset 
of the marginally attached, were not currently looking for work specifically because they believed no jobs 
were available for them. The other 1 .0 million marginally attached persons had not searched for woric for 
reasons such as school attendance or family responsibilities. (See table A-13.) 

Industry Payroll EmolovmgitfEslablishment Survey Dalai 

Total nonfann payroll employment was little changed (+56,000) in October at 1 34. 1 million. Employ- 
ment growth was flat in Septemte (-8,000, as revised), due in part to the effects ofHurricane Katrina, hr 
the fiirst 8 months of the year, payroll employment had increased by an average of 1 96,000 per month. In 
October, conslruction, financial activities, and health care added jobs, while employment inmost other major 
industries showed little movement (SeetableB-1.) 

Over the month, construction employment increased by 33,000, with much of the gain (20,000) occurring 
in residential specialty trade contracting. Prior to October, constraction employment had been expanding by 
an average of 21 ,000 per month in 2005 . October’s gain may partly reflect rebuilding and clean-up efforts 
following Hurricane ^trina Mirting continued to trend upward, adding 5,000 jobs over the month. 

Manufacturing added 12,000 jobs in October. Employment in transportation equipment increased by 
22,000, largely due to the return of 1 8,000 striking workers in the aerospace industry. This gain in trans- 
portation equipment employment was partly offset by job losses in computer and peripheral equipment 
(-2,000), electrical equipment and appliances (-3,000), and miscellaneous manufacturing (-4,000) in 
October. 
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Employment in financial activities continued to grow in October, rising by 22, 000. Employmait ^ins in 
credit intennediation accounted for about half of the over-the-month increase. Over the year, credit inter- 
mediation has added 1 07,000 jobs. Employment in insurance edged up in October. 

Health care employment also continued to grow in October, increasing by 1 7,000. Ambulatory health 
care services, which include doctors’ ofBces and outpatient clinics, added 1 1 ,000 jobs. Hospitals also con- 
tributed to the employment gain with art increase of 6,000 jobs. 

Employment in the leisure and hospitality industry edged down in October, after declining by 63,000 in 
September. Within the industry, food services — which includes restaurants and drinking places— accounted 
for the weakness over the month. Prior to September, food services had been adding about 26,000 jobs 
per month in 2005. 

Retail trade employment was essaitially unchanged in October following a large decline in Sqrtember. hi 
October, there were job losses in dqjartment stores (-1 8,000) and automobile dealers (-9,000). Following 
large declines in August and September, employment in food stores edged up by 9,000 in October. Sporting 
goods, hobby, book, and music stores also added 9,000 jobs over the month, largely offsetting a decline in 
September. 

Professional and business services employment was little changed in October. Overthe last 12 months, 
however, the industry has added 442,000 jobs. Over the month, employment in computer systems design 
and related services increased by 8,000. 

In October, employment in information decreased by 1 5,000. Much of this decline was due to a job 
loss of 1 1 ,000 in the motion picture and sound recording industry. Despite the October decline, employ- 
ment in the information industry was about unchanged over the year. 

Wedclv Hours (Establishment Survey Datal 

The average workweek for production or nonsi^ervisory woricers on private nonfarm payrolls was un- 
changed at 33.8 hours in October, seasonally adjusted. The manufacturing workweek increased by 0.4 hour 
to 41.0 hours, and factory overtime was unchanged at 4.5 hours. (See table B-2.) 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm pay- 
rolls was unchanged in October at 103.2(2002=100). The manufacturing index was up by 1.3 percent over 
the month to 95.1. (See table B-5.) 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings (Establishment Survey Data) 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls rose by 
8 cents in October to $ 1 6.27, seasonally adjusted. Average weekly earnings increased by 0.5 percent over 
the month to $549.93. Over the year, both average hourly and weekly earnings increased by 2.9 percent. 
(See table B-3.) 


The Employment Situation for November 2005 is scheduled to be released on Friday, December 2, at 
8:30 A.M. (EST). 
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Explanatory Note 


This news release ixesents statistics from two major surveys, the 
Current Population Survey (household survey) and the Current 
En^loyment Statistics survey (estabiishment survey). The house- 
hold survey inrovides die infoimation on die labor force, «nploy- 
ment, and onoi^loyment diat appears in the A tables, mariced 
HOUSEHOLD DATA. It is a sample survey of about 60,000 house- 
holds conducted by die U.S. Census Bureau for die Bureau of L^r 
Statistics (BLS). 

The estabiishment survey provides the information on the 
en^loyment, hours, and earnings of workers on nonfaim payrolls that 
appears in die B tables, maiked ESTABLISHMENT DATA. This 
information is collected from payroll records by BLS in cooper^on 
widi ^te agaicies. The san^le includes about 160,000 businesses 
and government agencies covering approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites. The active sanple includes tftiout one-third of all non&mi 
payroll workers. The »mp!e is drawn from a sampling frame of 
unenployment insurance tax accounts. 

For both surv^ die data for a given month relate to a particular 
w%ek or pay period. In die household survey, the reference wedc is 
generallydieca!«idarweekdiatccmtainsdie 12thdayofdiemonth. In 
die establishment survey, the reference pCTiod is the pay period in- 
cluding die 12di, whidi may or may not oOTe^xMid direcdy to die 
calendar week. 

Coverage, definitions, and differences 
between surveys 

Household surv^. The s^ple is selected to reflect the entire 
civilian noninstihitional population. Based on responses to a series of 
que^ons<HiwoTkandjobsearchactjvities,eadiperson Idyearsand 
omrt in a sample household is classified as employed, unenployed, or 
not in die IdMu- force. 

People are classified as employed if they did any work at all as 
paid enployees during the reference week; worked in their own busi- 
ngs, profession, or on their own fonn; or worked without pay at least 
IS hours ui a fomily business or form. People are also counted as 
enployedifdiey wo-e temporarily absent fitmidieirjobs because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor-management disputes, ot personal 
reasons. 

People are classified as unemployed if they meet all of die following 
criteria: Theyhadnoorploymentduringdie refer^ioeweek;tbeywere 
available for woric at diat time; and diey made specific efforts to find 
enploymoit scmietinie during die 4'Weck period aiding with the 
refeioiceweeL PersmslaidofiTfrom ajobandexpectingrecall need 
not be looking for woric fe be counted as unemployed. The unenploy- 
meiU data derived from die household survey in no way depend upon 
die eligibility for or ro^ipt of unemployment instance benefits. 

The civilian labor force is die sum of enptoyedand unemployed 
persons. Those not classified as enployed or unenployed are not 
in the labor force. The unemployment rate is die nunfoer unenployed 
asapacentofdie laborforce. The labor force participation rate ii 
die labor force as a percoit of die population, and the employment- 
population ratio is die enployed as a percent of the population. 


Establishment survty. The ^mple ert^lishments are draum 
from prii^e nonfami businesses such as fectories, offi^, and stores, 
as well as federal, ^te, and local government oitities. Employees on 
nonfarm payrolls are those who received pay for any part of the refer- 
ence pay period, including persons on paid leave. Poscms are counted 
in each job they hold. Hours and earnings data are for private busi- 
nesses and relate only to fxoduction workers in die goods-producing 
rector and nonsupervisory workers in the sendee-providing sartor. 
Industries are classified on die basis of dieir principal turtivity in 
accordance wth the 2002 version of die North American Industry 
Dassification System. 

DlfTerences is employment estiiitates. The numerot^ concept- 
ud and methodological differences between die household and 
establishment surveys result in inportant distinctions in die employ- 
ment estimates derived from die surveys. Among diese are; 

• The household survty includes agricuitural workers, die self-em- 
ployed. unpaid femily woikos, and priv^e household workers among 
tbeonployed. Thesegroupsareexcludedfromtbe establishment survey. 

• The household survey includes people on unpaid leave amcHig the 
onployed. The cstabiishmoit survey does not 

• Tbebou3eholdsnrveytslnnitedtoworkersl6yearsofageandolda. 
The establishment surv^ is not limited by age. 

• The household survey has no duplication of mdividuals, because 
individuals are counted only once, even if diey bold more than one job. 
In the establishment survey, employees working at more than one job 
and thus appearing on more than one payroll would be counted sqia- 
rately fw each appearance. 

Seasonal adjustment 

Over die course of a year, the size of the nation’s labor force and die 
levels of employment sid unenployment undergo sharp fluctuations 
due to such seasonal events as changes in weather, reduced or expanded 
production, harvests, major holidays, and the opening and cioring of 
schools. The effect of such seasonal variation can be very large; sea- 
sonal fluctuatiems may account for as much as 95 percoit of the mondi- 
to-mondi changes in unemploynient. 

Because these seasonal evoits follow a more or less regular patton 
each year, their influence on statistical troids can be eliminated by 
adjusting the statistics from month to month. Theseadjustmentsmake 
nonseasonal developments, such as declines in economic activity or 
increases in the participation of women in the labor force, easier m 
spot Fo example, the large number of youth entering die labor force 
each June is likely to obscure any t^ier changes diat have takoi place 
relative to May, making it difficult to detontine if the level of eco- 
iMNitic activity has risen or declined. Howe^, because die effect of 
students finishing school in txevious years is known, die stetistics 
for the current year can be adjusted to allow for a conq^arable change. 
Insofer as the seasonal adjustment is made corre^iy, the adjusted fi- 
gure provides a more useful root with which to analyre changes m 
economic activity. 

Most seastHiaily adjusted series ere indepoidently adjusted in bodi 
the household and establishment surveys. However, the ad- 
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justed s^es for mmy major primates, such as total payroll en^loy- 
ment, employment in most supersectors, totd employment, and 
unen 5 >lojment are comiMited by aggregating indepet^ently adjusted 
cwnponent series. For exan^le, total unemployment is derived by 
summing die adju^^ series for four m^or age-sex conqxinents; 
this differs from the unarployment estinate diat would be obtained 
by directly adjuring the total or by windiimng die duration, r^sons, 
or more defied categories. 

For both the household and establishment surveys, a concurrent 
seasonal adjustment methodology is used in which new seasonal 
factors are calcula^ etu;h mondi, using all relevant data, up to and 
including the data for the curroit mondi. In die household survey, new 
se^nal frictors are used to adjust only die current nxMith's data. In 
the e^iishment survey, however, new se^nal factors are used each 
month to adjust the three roost recent mondily estimates. In bodi 
surveys, revisions to hi^orical data are made <mce a year. 

Reliability of the estimates 

Stotistics based on die household and establishment surveys are 
subject to both sampling and nonsanpling When a sample rather 

than die entire population is surveyed, diere is a chance that the sanple 
estimates may differ from die “true" population values diey represent 
The exact difference, or sampling error, varies depending on die 
particular sample selected, and Ais variability is measured by the 
standard error of the estimate. There is about a 90-percent chance, or 
level of confidence, that an estimate based on a sanple will differ by no 
more than 1 .6 standard errore frmn the *'tiue" population value because 
of sarrpling mor. BLS analyses are generally conducted at the 90- 
percent level of confidmce. 

For exarrpie, die confidence interval for die monthly change in total 
enployment fium the household survey is on the order of plus or 
minus 430,000. Suppose die estimate of total employment increases 
by 100,000 &om one mondi to die next The 90-perceflt confidence 
interval on the mondily change would range from -330,000 to 530,000 
(100,000 4/. 430,000). These figures do not mean th^ the sanple 
results are off by these magnitudes, but rather that diere is about a 
90-percent chance that the “true" over-die-mMith change lies widiin 
this interval. Since this range includes values of less than zero, we 
could not say widi confidence that enployment had, in fact, increased 
If, however, the reported errployment rise was half a million, dien 
all of die values within die 90-perc^t ctmftdence int^val would be 
greater dian zero. In this case, it is likely (at lea^ a90-percent chance) 
diat an enployment rise had, in fact, occurred At an unenploymmt 
rate of around 5.5 percent, the 90-pcrcent confidence interval for the 
monthly chan^ in unorployment is about +/- 280,000, and for the 
monthly change hi the un^iployment rate it is about 4/- . 1 9 percentage 
point. 

In general, estimates involving many individuals or establidunents 
have lower standard errors (relative to the size of the estimate) dian 
(^iimtes which are based on a small number of observations. The 
fwecision of estimatK is also inprov«i when the data are cumulated 
over time such as for quarterly and annual avCTUges. The seasonal 
adjusunent process can also inwove the stability of the mondily 
estimates. 


The household and establishment surveys are also affea«l by 
nonsan^ling error. Nonsampling errors can occur for many reasons, 
including the &ilure to sanple a segm^t of die population, inability to 
information for resptmdents in the sanple, inability or 
unwillin^ss of respondoits to provide correct information on a 
timely basis, mistakes made by respondents, and errors made in the 
collection or processing of the data. 

For exanple, in the establishment survey, estimates for the mosa 
recent 2 months are based on inconplete returns; for this region, these 
estimates are labeled preliminary in die tables. It is only after two 
successive revisions to a monthly e^mato, when nearly all sample 
reports have been received, diat the e^imate is consider^ final. 

Another major source of nonsanpling error in the establishment 
survey is the inability to capture, on a timely basis, enployrorat 
generated by new firms. To oirrect for this systematic underestimation 
of employment growdi, an estimation futicedurewith two components 
is used to account for business births. The first corrponent uses business 
deaths to impute employment for business births. This is incorporated 
into the sample-bas^ link relatiire e^n^ procedure by sinply not 
refiecting sanple units going out of business, but irrputing to diem the 
same trend as the odier firms in die sanple. Hie second conponent is 
an ARIMA time series model desired to^in^ tberesidudnet birth/ 
death employment not accounted for by die inputation. fhe historical 
time series used to create and test the ARIMA model was derived fi’mn 
the unmploymentinsurance universe micro-level datobase, and reflects 
die actual residual net of birdis and de^hs over the past five years. 

The sanple-based estimates from die establishment survey are 
adjusted once a year (on a lagged basis) to universe counte of payroll 
orployment obtained from administrative records of die unenploy- 
ment insurance pro^am. The difference b^weoi the March sanple- 
based enployment estimates and the March universe counts is known 
as a benchmark revision, and serves as a rou^ proxy fin* total surv^ 
error. The new benchmarks also incorporate changes in die classifi- 
cation of industries. Over the past decade, the beochmaricrevisimi for 
total nonfaim enployment has av»aged 0.2 percent, ranging from 
less than 0.05 pocent to 0.5 percent 

Additional statistics and other information 

More conprehensive statistics are contained in Employmera and 
Earnings, published each month by BLS. It is available for $27.00 per 
issue or $53.00 per year from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washingum, DC 20402. All orders must be prepaid by sending a check 
or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents, or by 
charging to Mastercard or Visa 

Employment and Earnings also provides mea»ires of sampling error 
for die household and establishment survey data published in this 
release. For usenployment and other labor force categories, diese 
measures appear in tables l-Bdirough l-Dofits “Explanatory Not<^” 
For die establishment survey data, the sanplmg »rror measures and the 
actual size of revisions due to benchmark adjustments appear in tables 
2-B through 2-F of Employment and Earnings. 

Information in this rei^se will be made available to sensory im- 
paired individuals upon request. Voicephone: 202-691-5200; TDD 
message referral phone: 1-800-877-8339. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOi^EHOLO DATA 

TaUeA-1. status of the civilian p<qHtladon by sex and age 

in thousands} 


EfT^pioymait stab^ sex. std age 




Seasonally adjusted 




m 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

Oct 

2004 

June 

2005 

July 

2005 

Aug. 

2005 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

TOTAL 






















149.838 






150,093 

150,079 









140.447 

142,5^ 



141,638 

142,076 


1«.432 

142,646 











7.497 

7.391 

7,661 
















75581 

4.623 



Persons who eurreiXty want a job 

5.065 

A757 

4.796 

5338 

$240 

5.015 

4.937 

4,997 

Men, 16 years and over 










CreKannorwiSlitueonaipoputation 

108.153 

106,475 

109.616 

1051S3 

109.062 

109.190 

109.332 

109.475 

109,616 








80.409 

80,327 










En^ik^ed 

75.254 

76.446 

76.806 

74,852 

76.092 

76272 

76.449 

76236 

76,395 

En^toyment-poputation rafio 

69.6 

69.8 

70.1 

69.2 

69.8 

69.9 

69.9 

68.6 

68.7 

(Memph^ed .... 

4.026 

5684 

5496 

4.438 

3,971 

5927 

3.960 

4.092 

3,862 

Unemployment rate 

51 

4.6 

4.4 

5.6 

50 

4.9 

4.9 

51 

4.8 

Not in labor force 

28.871 

29.345 

29.310 

28.863 

28,998 

28,991 

3,923 

29.148 

29,360 

Men, 20 yrars and over 










Civ^ nonindlMionat popUalion 

99.904 

101.136 

101.266 

99.904 

100.754 

100.874 

101,004 

101,136 

101,265 

CinSstl^wrfiatce 

Participaticin rate 

75.744 

758 

76.769 

759 

76.S78 

750 

75632 

75.7 

75462 

759 

75624 

76.0 

76,831 

76.1 

75790 

75.9 

75806 

758 

Employed... 

Em^ymenl-populalion rabo 

72.351 

724 

73,637 

72.8 

73.968 

751 

71,895 

72.0 

73.174 

72.6 

73,363 

72.7 

73.K7 

72,8 

73.318 

72.5 

73.519 

72.6 

Uwn^o^ .... 

Urtemploymentrale 

3.393 

4S 

5132 

4.1 

5990 

3.9 

5736 

4.9 

3288 

4.3 

3261 

4.3 

3.304 

4.3 

3.471 

4.5 

3,287 

4.3 

fMinlaborfioree 

24.160 

2A367 

24.287 

24272 

24.292 

24250 

24,173 

24.346 

24.459 

Women, 16 years and over 










Civffiannaniretitutionalpopulaficn 

116.039 

117.218 

117,343 

116.039 

115849 

116,963 

117.089 

117218 

117.343 

Crdian force 

68.696 

69.706 

69.996 

65603 

69.060 

69.374 

89.431 

69,765 

59.5 

68,823 

Partk^rabon rale 

59.2 

595 

^7 

59.1 

S9.1 

SS.3 

59.3 

59.5 

Employed 

65.193 

66.133 

86.532 

64.975 

65.545 

65.8D4 

66.000 

66,196 

66251 

EmploymOTt-popufation ratio 

552 

554 

56.7 

56.0 

551 

56.3 

56.4 

565 

555 

Unamptoyed 

3.S03 

557$ 

5468 

3.628 

5515 

5570 

3.431 

3,569 

3271 

Unamptoymer* tale — 

51 

51 

50 

53 

51 

51 

4.9 

5.1 

51 

Noth Mm force 

47^ 

47.509 

47.3« 

47,436 

47.789 

47,589 

47.658 

47,453 

47.5» 

Wcmten, 20 years and over 










CirBan nonifisbtubcrMl pcpuMion 

108.032 

109.114 

K».228 

105032 

108.776 

105880 

108.996 

109.114 

109228 

CwSan Mm force - 

65,327 

66.247 

66.480 

K,126 

65,470 

65.768 

65761 

66,130 

66,191 

Parbcipatmtrate 

60.5 

60.7 

609 

60.3 

60.2 

60.4 

653 

60.6 

60.6 

Empioyad 

C.321 

65153 

63.551 

tzcat 

62.^1 

62,690 

62.867 

63,077 

63.173 

Emptoymant-popuMen rabo 

57.7 

575 

552 

57.4 

57.4 

57.6 

57.7 

57.8 

57.8 

Unen^^c^ ...... 

3.006 

5095 

5930 

51QZ 

5019 

3,078 

5894 

3.053 

3,018 

Unamptoymerfirate 

4.6 

A7 

4.4 

4.8 

4.6 

4.7 

54 

4.6 

4.6 

NoiinMMrfcrce 

42.705 

42.866 

42.748 

42.906 

43.306 

43,113 

43235 

42.963 

43,037 

I^th sexes, 16 to 19 years 










CMSannertinstRubonaipoptdation 

16.257 

15443 

15465 

15257 

15381 

16.399 

15421 

15443 

15465 

CivKan labor force 

6,907 

5822 

5845 

7,135 

7.192 

7.182 

7249 

7,173 

7,082 

Par&^iation rate 

425 

41.5 

41.6 

459 

459 

43.8 

44.1 

436 

430 

Employed. 

5.775 

5769 

5.801 

5908 

6,013 

6.024 

5055 

5036 

5.954 

Err^^oymerfi-popuiationrabo 

355 

352 

352 

36.3 

357 

36.7 

359 

357 

352 

lAternfA^ad 

1.132 

1.033 

1.045 

1227 

1,178 

1,158 

1.193 

1.136 

l.m 

Unemptoynmt rets 

16.4 

15.1 

153 

172 

154 

151 

155 

15,8 

159 

NotnMmfbrce 

9.»0 

5^ 

9.620 

5122 

9.190 

9217 

9.172 

9271 

9,384 


’ The populatk>n figures are not acftsted for Mssanalvada^or^lherefora.idenlKa) numbers appear httteiftadiusted and seasonsSy adjusted eolurnns. 
Beginning in January 2X)5. d^refieci revised p^Mia^eonirois used in the hcKMtold survey. 
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^USQ«OLDOATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

TaUe A-2. BmpUffmwt status oi ttie cMliim populi^km by race, sex, and age 

{Nuitf>ers in Swusands} 



1 Not seasonally ad|usted 



Seasonatty adjusted ^ 



Enpk^ment status, race, sex, and age 

Oct 

2004 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

Od 

2004 

June 

2005 

July 

2005 

Aob- 

2005 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

WHITE 










Civifian noninsStulional popiiatiorr 

183.198 

184.651 

185.028 

189188 

184,3^ 

184,490 

184.6^ 

184,851 

185,028 

Civifem I^NT force 

121,324 

122.614 

}22,900 

121273 

121,985 

122.383 

122668 

122817 

122797 

Participalionralc 

692 

66.3 

694 

66.2 

662 

693 

694 

66.4 

66.4 

En^rioyed 

116.151 

117,420 

117,898 

119618 

116.776 

117,149 

117.471 

117.317 

117.356 

Eii^toyment-p<^iu!adqt? ratio 

63.4 

695 

697 

63.1 

63.4 

695 

63.6 

695 

63.4 

UneiTtployed 

5,173 

5,194 

5,002 

9655 

5206 

5234 

5.197 

5.SOO 

5.441 

Unati^doymerri 

A3 

42 

41 

4? 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

45 

4.4 

Not ii labor force 

61.864 

62237 

62.128 

61.915 

62,343 

62.107 

62.001 

62034 

62231 

Men, 20 years and over 










CM&an labor force 

63.203 

63,841 

64.041 

69092 

63,631 

63.700 

63,894 

^.824 

».903 

Participaticinrate 

762 

76.2 

794 

76.1 

76.3 

re.2 

794 

762 

762 

&T^doyed 

60.827 

61,567 

61.871 

60,415 

61,371 

61.^ 

61,510 

61248 

61,457 

Eiryiie^menl-popuiatian ratio 

73.4 

795 

798 

72.9 

73.5 

794 

795 

73.1 

793 

Urrerr^sk^ed 

2,376 

2274 

2.170 

2678 

2320 

2346 

2384 

2576 

2,446 

UnempiojineniratB 

as 

96 

94 

4.2 

3.6 

97 

97 

40 

3.8 

Women, years and over 










CrvSantaborfoioe 

52.412 

59021 

59164 

52270 

52325 

52,757 

52^2 

52973 

%990 

Partidpationrate 

59.8 

690 

601 

59.6 

59.4 

59.8 

59.8 

59.9 

59.9 

Employed 

50,416 

50,841 

51,090 

50,166 

50284 

50.674 

50,781 

50.850 

50.^ 

Emptoymenl'P^Hrialionrabo 

57.5 

57.5 

57.8 

57.2 

S7.0 

57,4 

57.5 

572 

579 

Unen^teyed 

1.996 

2180 

2,074 

2084 

2,041 

2.083 

1,981 

2123 

2154 

Unempioyrtrent rate 

as 

4.1 

99 

4.0 

99 

99 

98 

40 

41 

Bc^ sexes, 16 to 19 years 










CwBan ttfrcr force 

5.710 

5,751 

9696 

5.911 

5.968 

5,926 

6,012 

6.CCO 

5,904 

Participation rate 

4sa 

452 

44.8 

499 

47.1 

46.7 

472 

47.3 

494 



4.908 

5,012 

4937 

9017 

5,123 

5,121 

5.181 

5,219 

5,063 

EmptoymerX-poptiationrate 

399 

39.4 

W.8 

39.8 

40.4 

40.4 

40.8 

41.0 

39.8 

tMeinptoyed 

802 

739 

758 ; 

894 

845 

ate 

832 

801 

641 

Uneflx>loymeni rate 

14.0 

12.9 

193 ; 

191 

142 

13.6 

198 

139 

14.2 

BLAC^ cm AFRICAN AfyCRICAN 










CrviUannonnstttJtional population 

26.204 

26.618 

26.663 

26.204 

26.488 

26.526 

26,572 

29618 

26.663 

Civilian bdMT force 

16,893 

17.113 

17266 

16,620 

17,147 

17,190 

17,154 

17.087 

17,158 

Partiefoaliontale 

64.5 

642 

647 

642 

84.7 

64.8 

64.6 

64.2 

64.4 

Employed 

15,137 

15.574 

1$.7« 

19012 

15.378 

15,561 

15,499 

1S.48D 

15,591 

Emptoymerit-pcptXation ratio 

57.8 

58.5 

S9l0 

57.3 

58.1 

58.7 

58.3 

582 

589 

Unemployed 

1.756 

1,539 

1,512 

1,808 

1.768 

1.&8 

1.655 

1,807 

1,567 

Unemptoymert rate 

10.4 

9.0 

96 

10.7 

10.3 

9.5 

9.6 

9.4 

91 

NoiinWwrforca - 

9,312 

9504 

9.40B 

9.384 

9.341 

9.336 

9,417 

9,531 

9505 

Men, 20 years and over 










CivitiBn tabor force 

7,531 

7,712 

7.732 

7.490 

7.706 

7.765 

7.739 

7.680 

7,878 

Participalian rata 

71.6 

72.1 

721 

712 

72.4 

728 

724 

71.8 

71.6 

Employed 

6.797 

7.063 

7.107 

6.722 

9963 

7.116 

7,077 

7,017 

7flB 

Empi^rnMid-popcXaton retro 

64.6 

692 

693 

63.9 

694 

66.7 

692 

66.6 

695 

Uneiitployed 

734 

629 

625 

768 

743 

850 

662 

654 

8S0 

UnemptoymeniralB 

9.7 

82 

91 

102 

92 

94 

96 

96 

95 

Women, 20 yevs and over 










CiWEan tabor force 

8.552 

9712 

6.779 

9513 

8,626 

9609 

9604 

9674 

8.726 

Partk^iador) rate - 

64.6 

64.9 

6Si3 

643 

645 

643 

642 

64.8 

649 

Erifofoyed 

7.796 

9026 

9123 

7,756 

7.663 

7,900 

7,902 

7,970 

9060 

ER^toymerS-popuieiian rate 

599 

58.8 

60.4 

596 

598 

S9.0 

59.0 

59.4 

60.0 

Unmptoyad 

756 

686 

655 

757 

762 

709 

702 

TW 

668 

Unernpfoymentr^ - 

98 

7.9 

7.5 

98 

98 

82 

82 

91 

79 

Botti sexes, 16 to 19 years 










CiwHan labor forte 

60S 

689 

744 

816 

815 

816 

810 

732 

757 

Patt)Cl(»tion r^ 

392 

27.6 

297 

336 

329 

329 

326 

294 

30.3 

Empfoyed 

543 

46$ 

512 

534 

551 

545 

521 

493 

506 

EmploymerX-pcpuiationrado 

22.3 

196 

295 

21.9 

223 

22.0 

299 

198 

20.3 

Ifooicpiqwd 

266 

224 

232 

283 

264 

270 

290 

239 

2'» 

Unetnpfoytnenlr^ 

32.9 

32.5 

31.1 

34.7 

324 

33.1 

398 

326 

32.9 

ASIM4 

Cn^iannonitBtudonalpoptiaSon 

9.640 

9,996 

9.931 



t*) 

lii 

li> 


OvSan labor force 

6.334 

6,553 

9591 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 


<ii 


Patbe^>^ionrale 

6S.7 

65.8 

694 



lii 


lii 


Employ^ 

6.028 

6.284 

9387 

{*) 



<*) 

li> 

<!> 

Efr93loymeni.popUa^ ratio 

625 

691 

643 

t*> 

lli 

lii 

li> 


li> 

UtwiT)|A>yed 

3t» 

270 

203 

111 

1L> 

ill 

lii 

li’ 

lii 

Unen^Xeymerd rate 

<8 

4.1 

91 

ill 


1L> 

li) 

li> 

lii 

Notinitf)or(orae .. 

3,306 

3,403 

9340 

{*) 


{*) 


{*J 



' The poputa^ Tigures are not adjusted for seasorert vari^oi^ therefoce, iderSicat 
numbers afxiear h the una<4u5ted arKi seasonaBy a^usted columnt. 

^ Data not ava^^ite. 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups wS not sum to totals shown in NbieA-t 
because data are not presented for ^ races. Beginning in January 2005, data reflect 
revised populatron corAols used in the household survey. 
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Table A-3. Em{doyn>ent status of Uie Hispanic or Latino population sex and age 


(Ntxi^KTS ^ thousafKis} 


En^rfoyment sta^, sex, tmd age 

j Not seasonally adjusted 

1 Seasonally adjusted ^ 

Oct 

2004 

2005 

Od 

2)05 

Oct 

2004 

Arne 

2005 

Ally 

2005 

4u6 

7SX& 

Sd4. 

2005 

Oct 

20CS 

MSPANIC OR LATINO ETWflCITY 











Ci^iannoniiistnutioiiaipopUalion 


28.431 


29,456 

^.431 

29.079 

29,168 

29,264 

29.361 

29,456 

Civffian i^x)rfOR« 


19.SGt 


20,101 

19,524 

19,777 

19.794 

19,914 

19.941 

23.026 

Partkapation rate 


68.8 


68.2 

68.7 

68.0 

67.9 

68.0 

67.9 

68.0 

Bi^iloyed 


18.305 


18.978 

18,213 

18,623 

18.698 

16,761 

16844 

16856 

Employment-population ratio 


64.4 

63.6 

84.4 

64.1 

64.0 

64.1 

64.1 

635 

64.0 

Unenq^c^ed ... 


1.2S6 

\za 

1,122 

1,311 

1,154 

1.096 

1.153 

1597 

1,170 

Unernptoym^ilfate 


64 

62 

66 

67 

5.8 

5.5 

S.6 

6.5 

5.8 

Not in labor force 


8.870 

9.446 

9,355 

6907 

9,302 

9.374 

9.350 

9.420 

9.431 

Men, 20 years and over 











CivSan labor force 


11,149 

11.480 

11.597 

{*) 

(*> 

(2) 



1*) 

PafUctpafion rale 


84.2 

83.8 

84.4 

* 

* 

* 

W) 

(*) 


Enqsloyed 


tO.SdO 

10.325 

11.088 

(2) 

(*) 

(2) 



») 

Emfrfoyraent-popuiatwnr^ 


80.0 

79.8 

80.7 

<2) 

(*) 

til 

* 

* 


Urwmployed ... 


569 

sss 

509 

<*> 

{») 


(®) 

<*) 

(*) 

Uneriqitoymenttate 


5.0 

4.8 

<4 


(*i 

(*> 

(*> 

{*) 


Women; 20 years and over 











Civiian iaborfcsce - 


7.367 

7.372 

7.478 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(®) 


{*> 

Parbcip^onrale - 


566 

56.9 

57-5 

(*) 

(*> 

(*) 

{*) 

{* 

(*) 

Enqjloyed 


6.868 

6881 

7,048 


(*) 

(2 


P) 

«*) 

Eirqifct^flnt-populaMn ratio 


64.7 

53.1 

54.2 

<*) 

li) 

(*) 

(i> 

(*) 

h 

Unetnpk^ed .... 


489 

491 

430 

(*> 

(*) 



(*) 

{*) 

UneiiqAi^Mnl rau 


66 

67 

67 

(*) 

{») 

<*) 

(*) 

{*) 

(*) 

Botii sexes, 16 to 19 years 











Ci^aiiabor force 


1.056 

1.062 

1,«7 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

{*) 

Partic^»at)on rate - 


401 

39.2 

37.8 


{*) 

{*) 

<2) 

(*) 

(*) 

Employed 


847 

881 

843 

{*) 

{*) 


(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

&nploymenl-populstianraUo..... 


32.2 

32.5 

31.0 


{*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

UnsRqdoyed .... 


Z06 

181 

184 

{*) 

li) 

{!> 

{ll 



Unemployment r^ 


167 

17.0 

17.9 

<*) 

{*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(2) 

(2) 


' The popui^ion figures are not adtusted (dr aeasonat variation; therefore, irtenlical HOTE: Peraonevrttteeethnicay is iOentiried as Hispanic or Lafino may be of any race. 
numCwrs appear In the unat^usted and seasonally a^ustedcotumns Baginn^ H January 2005, data reflect revised popuietion controls used in the household 

^ not avaMatJe. suvey. 


Table A<4. Emptc^ment status of the civttian population 25 years and over by educational atlalninent 


(Numbers in Siousartds) 


EducsOonal attainment 

Not seasonaRy adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Od. 

2004 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

Oct 

2004 

June 

2005 

Job 

2005 

Au» 

2005 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

Less than a high school di^rtoma 










CMfianbbcr force 

1Z365 

12863 

12340 

%ZS02 

12.903 

13156 

12,883 

12770 

12519 

PartiOpeficn rele 

44.6 

467 

44.6 

45.0 

45.6 

47.5 

46.1 

455 

45.4 

Enqiloyed - . 

11.437 

11,891 

11JS27 

11,471 

12.006 

121S4 

11.903 

11.728 

11,628 

Em(4o]«nflr»ODpuMon ratio 

415 

422 

415 

41.3 

42.5 

43.8 

426 

41.6 

422 

Unernployed 

948 

972 

813 

1,031 

ase 

1.002 

960 

1JM2 

890 

Unemptoymantrate 

7.7 

7.6 

66 

62 

7.0 

7.6 

7.6 

85 

7.1 

High school graduates, no eoRege i 










OvSianMMrfocca . . _ 

37,765 

38.362 

38.537 

37.712 

38,080 

37.959 

36104 

38.325 

36480 

Pat&ipaOon rate 

636 

639 

64.0 

635 

635 

63.6 

634 

63.9 

63.9 

Efflptr^ad 

36,115 

36,637 

36.875 

35,874 

36.307 

36,120 

36327 

36.399 

36.631 

EmptoymarSpopuletion ratio 

60.8 

61.0 

61.2 

80.4 

605 

60.5 

80.5 

60.6 

60.6 

Unenq^yed 

1.650 

1,725 

1.661 

1,838 

1.773 

1.839 

1.777 

1.3% 

1.849 

UneinptoymerXrde 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

4.9 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

60 

4.8 

Some college w associate degree 










OnHanldMr force 

34,725 

35,154 

35.456 

34,548 

34.635 

34.851 

%00S 

%.126 

35.310 

Partidpationtate 

725 

72.4 

726 

71.8 

723 

715 

720 

723 

723 

Employed 

33,362 

33933 

34.172 

33112 

33583 

33647 

33,754 

33,8^ 

33959 

Employmer*pop'Jh'*®nreOo 

694 

9.9 

760 

688 

895 

665 

69.4 

69.7 

^.S 

Urteinptoyed 

1.364 

1521 

1584 

t.435 

1,351 

1,304 

^J2B4 

1567 

1.351 

Unenqito^Tienl rde 

3.9 

35 

36 

4.2 

3.9 

37 

36 

3.6 

3.6 

Bachtioi's degree and higher > 










QvKan labor farce 

40,921 

41.617 

41.893 

40.772 

40.945 

41597 

41,431 

41569 

41.629 

Paiticfo^on rate 

78.1 

78-2 

785 

77.8 

77.5 

77.8 

78.1 

78.1 

77.7 

Bn^oyed 

39,924 

40.615 

40.972 

39,744 

43007 

40.309 

40,579 

40.532 

40.6% 

EmpfoymenHxqxjiatian ratio 

765 

76.3 

766 

75.8 

767 

75.9 

76.5 

763 

76.0 

Ifoemploysd 

997 

1.0(S 

921 

1.087 

S38 

987 

852 

m 

953 

UnetiqAtymaX rale 

24 

24 

22 

-25 

23 

2.4 

21 

24 

23 


Inciudes persons wbi a hi^ school diploma or equN^erX. 

tncfcides persons wSh bach^or's. master's, prcMssionai, and doctoral de^yees. 


NOTE: BaginninB in January 2{}05, data reflect revised popuMion cotarols used in the 
household survey. 
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TaMe AS. Emi^ed persons by ciass of worker and part-time status 

(Inlhousatxis) 


Category 

Notse 

asonaOy ai 

:>] listed 



Seasonal!; 

y adjusted 




Oct 

2004 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2)0S 

Oct 

2004 

JM 

2005 

July 

2005 

Aug. 

2005 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

CLASS OF WORKER 










Agriculhjra and related industries - 

2,280 

2.284 

2.239 

2,155 

2.336 

2,334 

2,178 

a.I'C 

2,122 

Wage and salary workers - 

1,273 

1,260 

1.227 

1.194 

1.312 

1,311 

1316 

1,117 

1,147 

Self-«rnpk>yed workers 

973 

986 

973 

921 

1,004 

967 

926 

981 

337 

Urs^fan% workers 

3* 

38 

38 

<’) 

(') 

{’) 

(’) 

(’) 

(’) 

Nonagncukur^ industries 

138.167 

140,296 

141,101 

137,764 

139J237 

139,668 

140, 3« 

140,461 

140,629 

Wage and salary workers 

128,227 

130.7S5 

131.468 

129035 

129,707 

130,056 

131, tSI 

130.994 

131.180 

Government 

20.328 

20,284 

20.4» 

20,213 

20,464 

20.492 

;^.489 

20351 

20,354 

Private industnes 

107,896 

11ft471 

110.994 

107,823 

109^ 

1<»,651 

110.6(« 

110,728 

110,815 

Private households 

728 

661 

613 

(*i 

(’) 

{’) 

(*) 

(*) 

Ofoer industries 

107,171 

109,610 

110.182 

107,090 

106,^ 

106,834 

109,705 

109.887 

109,995 

Setf-employed workers 

9.860 

9,453 

9.549 

9,702 

9,^ 

9,514 

r<r 

9.355 

9,360 

UrsMidfarnaywofkws 

81 

86 

84 


(*) 

(*) 

(’) 

(') 

f^RSOMS AT VW)RK PiMtT HIVE > 

M industries; 










Pert time for economic reasons 

4,407 

4,230 

3.91S 

4,762 

4,465 

4,427 

4,493 

4,S91 

4361 

Slack work or buMtess conditions - 

2.842 

2.665 

2.459 

3.0S2 

2,668 

2.723 

2,768 

2,882 

2.866 

Could cniy find part-time work 

1.312 

1.316 

1.236 

1,385 

1,420 

1368 

1.426 

1,383 

1,318 

Part time for norteconomic reasons 

20.442 

19812 

20.SS8 

19.704 

19.021 

19,528 

19316 

19.579 

19,706 

Norwsyicultural indusfoes: 










Part Bme for economie reasons 

4,310 

4,188 

3.8^ 

4,656 

4,386 

4369 

4,457 

4,522 

4,178 

Slack work or busirtessconditiorw 

2,764 

Z636 

2.400 

2,971 

2,616 

9673 

2,747 

2.832 

2,614 

Could on^ find part-time work 

1,302 

1.312 ; 

1.22S 

1,363 

1.416 

1,369 

1.420 

1,366 

1,:^ 

Part Ume for noneconomic reasons 

20,034 

19.414 1 

20.130 

19,288 

18,633 

19,084 

19,141 

19,186 

19359 


' Data not svan^ie. badweattwr. 

^ Perscns at wfO(1( excludes etnplayed persons vrioum absent from tfwr iota (Mine NOTE: Oetal for Bw seasonaly adjuslad data shown in the table «« not ne^sariy 

the erSire r^erence weA for reasora such as vacation, Bness, or ntusPiaf dspiM. Part add to totals because of the indeperfoenl seasonal a^ustmeni of foe various series, 
bfne for rwoecanomic reasore excludes persons efoo usualy work ftd time but Worked BeginninQ fo January 200S, data reltecl revised population oonirols used in foe household 

only t to 34 hours diving the reference week tor reasons such as hoMays, ifoess, and suvey. 
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TaMe A-€. Selected en^loyment indicators 


(In ewusands) 
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Table A*7. Selected imempk^iRent indicators, seasonally adjusted 


Characteristic 

Number pf 
unemi^yed persons 
(in thousands} 

Unemployment rates ' 

Oct 

2004 

Sepl 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

Oct. 

2004 

Jtaie 

2005 

July 

2005 

Aug. 

2005 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

7ota(16yemandov«r 


8.066 

7,661 

r.«3 

5.5 

50 

5,0 

4.9 

5.1 

5.0 

16 to 19 years 


1,227 

1.136 

1,126 

172 

16.4 

16.1 

16.5 

15.8 

159 

16 to 17 years 


567 

529 

524 

20.6 

183 

167 

168 

168 

167 

19to 19 years 


G6S 

606 

612 

15.2 

15.2 

14-4 

151 

139 

14.3 

20 years and over 


6,838 

6.525 

6.305 

4.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

4.6 

4.4 

20 to 24 years 


1,505 

1,324 

1.300 

9.8 

6.8 

63 

8.9 



25 years and over 


5.349 

5.192 

5.021 

4.3 

39 

4.0 

3.8 

4.1 

3.9 

25to54 years 


4.4S6 

4,299 

4Z15 

4.4 

4.1 

42 

4.0 

42 

41 

25 to 34 years 


1.761 

1.747 

i.sn) 

5.5 

52 

52 

50 

5.4 

4.6 

35to44 years 


1,469 

1.330 

1.397 

4,1 

3.6 

3.8 

37 

3.7 

3.9 

45 toS4 years 


1.226 

1.222 

1Z48 

3.6 

3/4 

3.6 

33 

3.5 

36 












Men. 16 years and over- - 


4.438 

4.092 

3.862 

56 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5.1 

4.8 



701 

620 

575 

192 

19.0 

166 

163 





304 

286 

230 

221 

21.7 

23.2 

21.6 

21.4 

182 

18 to 19 years 


403 

334 

342 

17.7 

175 

155 

16.4 

152 

157 

20yeareandovar 


3,736 

3,471 

3Z87 

4.9 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

4.3 



827 

801 

763 

102 

9.3 

67 

10.1 

9.9 


25 years and over 


2.909 

2.658 

2,516 

4.3 

3.7 

37 

3.6 

39 

37 

25 to 54 years 


2.401 

2.226 

2102 

4.4 

3.9 

39 

3.8 



25to34 years 


930 

911 

794 

52 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 


4.4 

^10 44 years - - 


786 

673 

672 

4.0 

36 

34 

3.6 





685 

642 

6% 

3.9 

34 

37 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

55 years and over 


SOB 

432 

416 

4.1 

3.1 

32 

3.1 

33 

32 

Wbmea 16 years and over 


3.628 

3.569 

3.571 

5.3 

5.1 

S.1 

4.9 

51 

51 



526 

516 


151 

138 

136 

14.6 





263 

243 

294 

19.0 

15.1 

14.5 

158 

164 

19.1 

18 to 19 years 


262 

272 

2ro 

12.5 

128 

132 

13.9 

12.6 

12.8 

20 years and over 


3.102 

3.053 

3,018 

4.8 


4,7 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

20to24 years 


678 

524 

537 

9.4 


7.7 

7-5 



25 years and over 



Z441 

Z534 

2504 

4.2 


63 

4.0 

4.3 

42 

2Sto54 years 


2.055 

24)73 

2113 

4.4 



42 



25to34 years 


831 

836 

776 

5.8 


5.9 

56 



35to44 years 


6S 

657 

725 

4.1 


4.2 

3.9 


4.4 

4StoS4 years - - 


541 

560 

612 

33 


36 

3.2 

35 . 

37 

SS years and over > 


360 

453 

357 

3.3 

^EiS 

4.1 

3.6 

39 

3.1 

MarHad man, spouse present 


1,393 

1,296 

1226 

30 

2.6 

26 

2.9 

2.8 

26 

Married woman, spouMpre sard 


1,121 

1Z26 

1,185 







tobmenwhomatoiatofamilies^ - 


738 

730 

701 

mm 

■9 

68 

7,2 

7.6 




8,611 

6.2S0 

6,042 



4.9 

4.9 

5.1 

4.9 

ParHima workers * 

— 

1.461 

1.396 

1.405 

19 

Hi 

55 

5.1 

52 

53 


' UnMnploym«nlssaper««nte(tr»c>vjSantabcrtaea. 

^ Not seascnaly adintel 

’ FuS^me wori<«rt are unemployed penora '■tbe have eKpresaed a desse to wortc U 
litne hous or more par weak) or are on tayofl tom MMiine fobs. 

* Part-dme wortiare are unan^yad persona wtx> have expressed a desire lo work 


pad time (less Plan 3$ tows par week) or are on tayoe from part-Ume iots. 

NOTE; OeM stawn ki tNs labia wl not necessarty add to toMa because of Ibe 
ndependart seasoral e ej ustiu aia of toe varioua series. Beginning to Januaiy 2005, data 
reAeel revised poputa6cn conirob used to the houeafioid survey. 
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Table A-8. Unemployed persons by reasm for unempk^ment 


(Numbers in ttwusands) 


Reason 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Oct 

2004 

Sept 

2005 

Oct 

2005 

Oct 

2004 

June 

2005 

MA/ 

2005 

Aug, 

2005 

2005 

Oct. 

2005 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Job losers and persons who completed temporaylobs 

3.6S3 

8373 

3.162 

4,074 

3.680 

3.633 

3.490 

3,724 

3523 

On tempcraiy layofi 

637 

670 

637 

947 

975 

959 

880 

962 

947 

Hot on t«rM»rary layoff 

3.016 

2703 

2S25 

3.127 

2.705 

2.674 

2,610 

2.742 

2576 

PennartenI |ob losers 

2.206 

1,836 

1.824 


(’) 





P8rso(uimocoiT^letedlerrv>otaryK>bs 

810 

867 

701 

(*) 

(’) 

(’) 

(’) 

0) 

<’) 

Job leavers 

853 

932 

916 

829 

844 

826 

839 



Reentrants 

2.353 

2378 

2292 

2.411 

2219 

2,394 

2,451 

2,422 

2356 

New entrants 

672 

S77 

594 

747 

661 

628 

632 

623 

652 

F^^ENT E^TRIBUnON 










Total unempto)«d 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

1000 

100.0 

Jobiasersandpenor»whocampi^edtemporaryjot>s 

485 

465 

45.4 

50.5 

49.7 

48.6 

47.1 

48.7 

47.5 

On temporary layoff 

85 

92 

9.1 

11.8 

132 

128 

11.9 

128 

12.6 

Notonterr^ooraryliVoff 

40.0 

372 

363 

38.8 

36.S 

35.7 

35.2 

%.9 

34.7 

Job leavers 

11.3 


13.2 

10.3 

11.4 

11.0 

11.3 

11.5 

12.0 

Reentrants 

31.2 

Kg 

329 

29,9 

30.0 

SLO 

33.1 

31.7 

31.7 

Newantrants 

89 


85 

9.3 

8.9 

8.4 

8.5 

81 

8.8 

UNEMPLO^ AS A PERCENT &F Tl£ 


j 








CIVH.IAN LABOR FORCE 










Job losers and persons who completed lanqsorary jobs - 

25 

23 


2.8 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

23 

Job leavers 




.6 

.6 





Reentrant 





1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Nawentrants 

mB\ 

■Bi 

ma 

■■ 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 


* Data not av^bte. 

NOTE: SeginninQ in January 20CS. data raflectravisedpapulaiianeontrois used ft the housNwid Slavey. 


Tid>le A4I. Unemployed peisons by duration of unemployment 


(Numbers in thotsands) 


Dufabon 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Od 

2004 

Sepl 

2005 

OCL 

20(e 

Oct 

2004 

June 

2005 

My 

2005 

Aug. 

2005 

Sept 

2005 

OCL 

2005 

WWBER OF UNEMPLOYED 



■I 







Less dan $ weeks. 

2602 

2m 


2753 

2,666 

2S71 

2S«I 

27% 

2695 

5to14««eks 

2076 

2079 


2290 

2.342 

2430 

2272 

2.285 

2265 

15 weeks and over 

2.SS2 

2408 


3032 

2,350 

2.437 

2686 

2.611 

2496 

15to26we^... 

1,165 

SS2 

960 

1261 

1,041 

1.047 

1243 

1,131 

1.04S 

27 weeks and over 

1,687 

1.426 

1,386 

1.771 

1,310 

1,389 

1,444 

1.480 


Average (mean) duration, in weeks - 

198 

182 

183 

19.7 

17.1 

17.6 

189 

18.3 

18.1 

Median duration, in weeks 

9.5 

8.4 

85 

9.5 

9.1 

9.0 

9.4 

86 


PERCBIT DiSTRIBUnON 











loao 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

100.0 

1080 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than 5 weeks 

34.6 

382 

37.0 

34.1 

36.2 

34.6 

33.9 

35.8 

36.1 

5 to 14 we^ ...... 

27.6 

286 

29.3 

28.4 

31.8 

327 

30.3 

289 

30.4 

IS weeks and over 

37.9 

332 

33.7 

37.5 

31.9 

32.8 

388 

34.2 

33.5 

15to26wBeks .. 

185 

13.5 

13J 

186 

14,1 

14.1 

16.6 

14.8 

14.0 

27 weeks and over 

224 

186 

199 

219 

17.8 

187 

19.2 

19.4 

19.5 


NOTE; Begswing in January 200^ diterafiectrerisedpoeiilatfon controls used in dte household wvey. 
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TaMe A>10. EmiHoyed and unem|:rtoy«i persons by occi^bon, not seasonaily adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Occup^on 

Employed 

IMmnpioyed 

Unempk^ment 

rates 

Oci. 

2004 

Oct 

200S 

Oct 

2004 

Oct 

2005 

OcL 

2004 

Oct 

ZOOS 

Tolal, 16 years and oven 

140,447 

143,340 

7,531 

6.964 

5.1 

4.6 

Management piots^onH and r^ted occupations 

48.917 

49,958 

1,191 

1,099 

2.4 

2.2 

Manag^nent business, and operations occupations 

20.50S 

20,808 

522 

417 

2.5 

2,0 

ProtesskHiai and ^ted oco^aSms 

28,409 

29,150 

669 

683 

2.3 

2,3 

Service occupations 

23,307 

23,287 

1.564 

1,430 

6.3 

5.8 

Safes tmdt^ice occupations 

35,563 

36,237 

1,860 

1,748 

5.0 

4.6 

Sai^ and r^ted occupabois 

15,983 

16,500 

812 

866 

4.8 

5.0 

Office and admini^ative support occi^tions 

19,579 

19,737 

1,048 

881 

5.1 

4.3 

Natural resources, consbucSon, and maintenant^ occupations 

15,004 

15.841 

967 

879 

6.1 

5.3 

Fam^. fishily, and fwesby ocaip£Aoi» 

988 

1,030 

97 

88 

9.0 

7.9 

Construction and exbacbon occiq>ations 

8,892 

9,381 

672 

572 

7.0 

5,7 

Insfetlation, mantenance, and repair oco^atxms 

5.124 

5,431 

198 

219 

3.7 

3.9 

Production, transpoila&on, and materiai moving occup^ons 

17.656 

18.007 

1,245 

1,171 

6.6 

6.1 

Production occupafions 

9.246 

9,320 

608 

681 

6.2 

6.8 

Tran^xxt^on materliy monng occtn}ations 

6.409 

8,687 

637 

490 

7.0 

5.3 


’ Persons ¥riUi no previous work «(perlenc« and pasonsvttwe last lob was In the Amied Forces are included in the (rampioyediolBL 
NOTE: Beginning h Jaruarf ZOOS, data refted revised poptiation eonirois used in the household stevay. 


Table A'11. Unemployed pers«r» by industry, not seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Number of 
unemployed 
persons 
(in thousands) 

Un^iteloyineiit 

rates 

Oct 

2004 

Oct 

2005 

Oct 

20CM 

Oct 

2005 

Total, 16 years aid oven 

7.531 

8,964 

5.1 

4.6 

Nonagrioiltural private wage and salary workers 

5.894 

5,529 

5.2 

4.7 

Mining 

IS 

2 

Z6 

.3 

Construction 

63$ 

519 

6.9 

5.3 

Manufacturing .. 

884 

800 

5.3 

4.8 

Durable goo^ 

52$ 

481 

S.0 

4.8 

Nondurable goods 

360 

319 

5.9 

5.3 

MTwfesafe and retail bade 

1.138 

1,050 

5.4 

4.9 

Tran^xirtation md utitifies 

219 

251 

4.0 

4.4 

ktfonmaSon ..... 

185 

162 

5.8 

4.8 

Fbancial acdwifies - 

358 

255 

3.8 

2.7 

Prtrfessioosd and business services 

781 

748 

6.2 

5.8 

Educabon mid healih services — 

526 

628 

2.9 

3.4 

Leisure and hospilaSty 

853 

796 

7.3 

6.6 

Odier services .. 

300 

319 

4.8 

5.0 

Agricuftere and related private wage and salary workers - 

102 

85 

7.7 

6.7 

Govemmmri workers 

561 

502 

2.7 

2.4 

employed and u^aid family workers 

301 

255 

2.7 

^3 


’ Persons wSiro previous work experienoemnchjdedin Vie wiempl^ed total 

NOTE: Beginning in Jattuery 2005, data rcTlecS revised popuiadoncontrela used IS the household staysy. 
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Table A-12. Alternative measures of labor underutilization 

<Percei4) 



Not season^ly adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 


Meast^e 











Oct 

Sept 

Oct 

Oct 

June 

Jidy 


SeiX. 

Oct 


2004 

2005 

2005 

2004 

2005 

2005 

20CK 

2005 

xos 



1« 

B 

2.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1-8 

1.7 

1-7 

U-2 Job losers and persons who complied twmMiaiy jobs, as a percert of die dviian labor 



2.3 


2,8 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

2.3 

U-3 Total unemployed, as a percent of the tiviiian labor force (officM unemploynwnt 



4.8 


5.5 

5.0 

ao 

4.9 

5,1 

ao 

IM Total unemf^oyed pks cSscouraged workers, as a p«bent of the avtian htwr farce plus 

BB 



51 


5.7 

as 

as 

a2 

as 

5.2 

U-5 Total unenyii^red. (fas (fecouraged workers, ^us at oflier marginally 

attached woikws. as a percerfl of tie cMBan labor force pfas all nwginafly 


S-7 

! “ 

as 

ao 

6.0 

a9 

ao 

as 

U-e Total unenyfayeit plus all maigin^ attached workere, |fas lot^ amployed 


part time far economic reasons, as a percent of the cii^ian iN»r force plus 


as 

8.1 

9.7 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

aa 

8.7 




NOTE: Ma<9nal)y attached workers are persorts who currenliv are rwither wtfkine nor 
kxAins (or work bid iniSc^ that they want and are eveSabie for a job arvi have looked far 
work somehme in tie recent Ocscouraoed workers, a subset of (he marginally altactied, 

have given a job-market related re»on far not currently faoking for a job Persons employed 
part &ne far economic reasons are Oiose who want and are avtf able far (ut-time work bU 


have had to settle far a pett4fene schedtde. For farther Monna^ see 'BLS introduees new 
range of anematrve uwrr^iloyment measures * in the Ock^ 1995 issue of tie Uonttily 
Labor Aetfaw. Begirirtrig in January 20C6, data reflect revised population oontrols used in tie 
household suvey. 


Tid^A'13. Persons not Hi the labor force and muMipte jobholders by sex, not seasonally adjusted 


(Nunfaers in thousands) 


Categoiy 

Tout 

Men 

Women 

Oct 

2004 

Oct 

2005 

Oct 

2004 

Oct 

2005 

Ocl 

2004 

Oct 

2005 

NOT IN T>« LABOR FORCE 







Total not fadie tabor force... 

76,214 

78.655 

28.871 

29,310 

47.343 


Persona who ourrartly 'Manta job 

ao65 

4.796 

2,266 

2.135 

2.7«6 

2,861 

Seartfed far worn and available to work now t 

1.647 

1.414 

625 

705 



Reason not ouiwrttly iQokjng; 







Discouraganert over ^ prospects ^ 

429 

3% 

256 

223 

174 

189 

Reasons oetartttandweouragemerx* 

Ui8 

1.022 

S70 

482 

648 

540 

MULTIPLE JOBHOUHERS 







TotalimAi^jeUKiideis* 

a034 

7.613 

4.168 

4,016 

2966 


Percettt of total envh^ 

87 

as 

as 

5.2- 

89 

87 

fhimary job fal lime, seoendanr job pert tine 

4.196 

4.153 


2357 

1.801 


Primary and secondary jobeb^p^ tone 

1.720 

1.704 

$19 

S60 

1201 

1,143 

Piinary and secondary jobs both fun fane 

3<a 

288 

201 

201 

101 

88 

Hours vary on pciitaiy or secondly job 

1.779 

1.609 

1.090 

881 

7S0 

726 


^ Ottta nter to persons who have searched for work dwtng tie prior 12 monihs and 
were avaibfale to take a job dwing tw rifaranca waek. 

2 includes tanks no worii ava1d>le. could rtol Aid work, lacks schooling or traintog, 
errmtoyer thinks too young or old. and otha* types of ^soimination. 

^ Incfades tiose who <Cd not actively loA far work si the prior 4 weeks tar such 
reasons as school or tamilyresponi^bilities. it health, and tansporlation problems, as wet 


sa a anal resnber far wtscti raeson tornonparlicipatton w» not (Merminad. 

* faefades persons who work part tine on their primary jeb and fae time on thirir 
secondary iab{s}. iM shown sapataieV. 

NOTE' Beginniigin January 2005, data reflect revised population eertn^ used ki die 
household suvey. 
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T«Mi B*1. &npl^ees on nonfami pavroHt Iqr Indtratty sector ami tslactod todus&y tMid 


^Mmsands) 


todt^ry 

Not saasonaSy ar^usted 

Seasonally ar^usted 

Oct 

2004 

Aua. 

20& 


Oct 

2005^ 

jjj^J 

June 

2005 

Jl^ 

20(6 

2005 

Sept 

2005P 

ocL 

2003^ 

(grange 

from: 

Sept 2005- 
Oct2005F 

Totsd nertfatm 

133,1% 

133,770 

134,336 

135,038 

132,162 

133,5% 

133,685 

134,013 

134.005 

134,061 

56 

Total pHvate 

111,121 

113,106 

112,643 

112,631 

110,4^ 

1112% 

1120% 

112164 

112148 

112194 

46 

Goods>produdns -- 

22.»7 

22.566 

22,434 

22.468 

21,962 

22,134 

22,134 

:;s.i59 

22,146 

22,195 

% 













Loggdig 

70.9 

68.0 

66.0 

66.9 

67.0 

64.8 

65.3 

64.9 

64.3 

83.5 

-.8 













01 ^ ges e>diaelion . 

122.9 

127.9 

126.6 

127.4 

1232 

1%.4 

1%.4 

1265 

1%.9 

127.9 

1.0 

MiniRS. except d and gas*... 

212.7 

226.6 

224.8 

225.8 

2064 

2212 

219.9 

2202 

220.2 

2223 

21 

Coalmining 

73.0 

762 

76.6 

782 

727 

772 

77.8 

772 

79.2 

78.3 

.1 

S^^xxtacdwSeslOriitiitir^ 

198.9 

221.7 

226.9 

2282 

195.7 

2165 

217.1 

219.9 

224.0 

225.6 

12 

Coo^nicSon — — 

7JS5 

7.560 

7,506 

7.539 

7.M3 

7230 

7235 

7267 

7.279 

7,312 

33 

Codtoidon of biifdings 

1,898.4 

1.753.0 

1,739.7 

1,751.1 

1.663.0 

1,6962 

1.6992 

1.705.4 

1.TO7.6 

1,716.3 

8.7 













Nonresider^buidig _ 

766.6 

760.9 

7732 

763.9 

7472 

7524 

7524 

7561 

757.1 

764.0 

8.9 

Heavy and dvienomeeiH^coRsinicfion 

967.3 

1,012.4 

1,006.4 

1,003.4 

004.1 

937.4 

9362 

%9.0 

940.6 

940.1 

-.5 

Spec^ trade codactocs 

4.S99.0 

4.8142 

4,7612 

4,784.9 

4,476.1 

4,596.4 

4,5872 

4,6225 

4,630.3 

4,6551 

24.8 

ltoj^de<^ spedaiy trade contractors 

2,181.1 

2.289.3 

22662 

2,306.9 

21202 

21927 

2180.9 

2206.0 

2221.1 

2241.1 

20.0 

Nonresidef^ spedaSy trade «»tractora .... 

2,417.9 

2S2S2 

2.4752 

2,4782 

2,3552 

2403.7 

24072 

24162 

24092 

2414.0 

42 













Producdon woricers 

10,156 

10,151 

10,129 

10.153 

10,111 

10,060 

10,081 

10,096 

10,079 

10,106 

27 

OwaMe goods 

6,966 

8274 

6.936 

8.954 

6,060 

6.947 

6,940 

8,945 

2^ 

8,946 

18 

pRXtoctioo workers 

6,163 

6,^ 

6221 

6258 

6,172 

6.197 

6,197 

6215 

6,210 

6243 

33 

wood products — — — 

558.4 

558.1 

SSS.4 

$524 

554.5 

550.7 

S48.5 

549.7 

5492 

548.6 

-12 

Norunetafic minend products — 

5162 

509.6 

510.7 

509.5 

S09.1 

S01.3 

499.4 

490.6 

500.4 

501.1 

.7 

Primary metob . — - - 

465.6 

465.0 

466.0 

4662 

466.0 

4652 

465j4 

465.3 

466.1 

4672 

1.3 

F^rrtct^ rneW products 

1,514.0 

1,527.0 

1,521.7 

1,526.6 

1.511,5 

1,521.0 

1,523.6 

1,5232 

1.5228 

1,523.3 

.5 

MaeWnery 

1,143.1 

1.1552 

1.1572 

1,160.5 

1,1472 

1,1562 

1,160.5 

1,159.5 

1,1621 

1,164.9 

28 

Computer and eiectrorde products*.... 

1,329.0 

1,3362 

1,329.8 

1,3292 

1,3292 

1,333.4 

1,333.9 

1,3342 

1,3312 

1,331.1 

-.4 

Computer and peripheral equipment 

2092 

215.3 

2142 

211.5 

209.7 

214.6 

214.7 

214.7 

2142 

2126 

•1.6 

ConvnunicatfotB equipmem 

15Z1 

154.5 

1512 

1S23 

1527 

1542 

1S4.4 

153.5 

1522 

1512 

-.4 

Semiconduetors and etecbonic componertts 

4532 

449.6 

447.4 

447.4 

454.9 

4472 

447.1 

447.7 

447.7 

4472 

.1 

Electronfc irrstruments 

43SJ 

4424 

4402 

4412 

437.0 

4392 

440.4 

441.1 

441.3 

4422 

.9 

Electrical equipmenl ant apt^noes 

444.7 

4392 

434.7 

430.7 

44S.1 

440.1 

438.4 

439.1 

434.6 

4323 

>25 

Transportaliion aqupment*. - 

1.770.9 

1,7623 

1,747.1 

1,769.6 

1,771.0 

1,7842 

1,7525 

1.760.8 

1.7462 

1,769.0 

22.4 

Motor vahides and parts! - 

1,1105 

1.077.7 

1,0672 

1,065.9 

1,1112 

1,0726 

1,066.7 

1,076.0 

1.065.3 

1,004.4 

•2 

Fumdure and related products - - - 

$70.5 

561.3 

558.3 

557.1 

571.3 

561.0 

5582 

559.1 

%69 

557.9 

•1.0 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

655.7 

6S6.6 

6552 

651.5 

654.1 

653.7 

6572 

654.9 

%4.5 

650.4 


NonduteUe goods 

5.419 

5,368 

5243 

5,327 

5,384 

5.329 

5,330 

5,315 

2304 

5295 

•6 

Producbon workers . . . 

3273 

3,916 

3,906 

3295 

3,939 

3,863 

3,884 

3.871 

3,869 

3,863 

•6 

FOodmanutocPjrtr^ .... 

1.«22 

1219.0 

1,500.9 

1,498.3 

1,4925 

1,486.4 

1.4868 

1,4822 

1,4752 

1.474.1 

-1.1 

Beverages and tdaixoproraiCtB 

195.9 

194.1 

1952 

1942 

1929 

190.4 

1902 

189.8 

1902 

191.5 

.7 

Tedemas 

2362 

221.7 

220.7 

2182 

236.5 

223.9 

223.0 

221.1 

2192 

218.5 

-1.1 

TexBa product ndRs ... 

177.0 

178.0 

1772 

1762 

178.1 

178.9 

177.9 

1782 

1792 

179.6 

.3 


277.4 

256.7 

250.3 

251.7 

276.1 

257.0 

2562 

255.0 

253.9 

250.5 

•3.4 

LeMher and sffied products 

422 

432 

43.5 

427 

42.8 

42.9 

43.5 

43.4 

432 

429 

-.3 

Paper and paper products 

500.1 

497.4 

492.6 

4912 

4%.4 

496.4 

495.9 

494.7 

4922 

491.4 

-.8 

Ptinfingand ttiaMMpporta^vBies 

662.7 

654.0 

654.3 

651.9 

861.0 

6SS.6 

653.9 

6522 

6524 

651.1 

-1.3 

Petroleum and coal prorfacts 

1142 

1282 

118.3 

1162 

1123 

1169 

1169 

1172 

1162 

117.1 

.5 

Chemicals - 

681.4 

860.0 

875.3 

673.4 

684.5 

876.4 

6792 

8772 

872.7 

875.8 

-.9 

Plastics and niMrer prorfctets - 

606.5 

603.7 

805.7 

6072 

606.3 

8023 

803.2 

902.9 

804.1 

805.3 

12 


See fbc^totes at end of table. 
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CSTABUSHMENTOATA ESTABUSHMENT DATA 

TabtoB*1. &iq»k^9esonnonfBrmp8yRMl8byindusttys0CtM'«HiM(dctadh^u8trytf6tan~~-CMiSnued 


thousands) 


Mustiy 

1 Not seasonally ac^usted 


Oct 

2004 

Aug. 

20^ 

2005^ 

0<t 

2005^ 


WM 




Oct 

2005F 

Chtoige 

from: 

8ei^2005> 

Oct2005F 

























Trade, tran^KxiaSon, and ufiRSes 

25.687 

25,917 

25,826 

25.940 

K.581 

8.84 

8,98 

8,910 

8.88 

8,85 

-3 













Durable sioods 

2.962.6 

3.003.7 

2988.3 

2994.6 

29623 

286.1 

289.3 

280.9 

2812 

283.5 

23 

NondwaUe goods 

2.017.3 

2023.8 

2.0212 

20175 

2009.1 

2013.7 

2014.7 

2.013.1 

2.0122 

2010.3 

-1.9 

ElKtrofdcinaricets and agents and brakera — 

704.9 

731.5 

731.7 

733.1 

703.3 

7225 

7228 

730.0 

731.1 

7320 

2 

RetaS trade 

15.106.9 

15.236.6 

15.098.4 ^ 

1S203.3 

15,0562 

15,197.1 

152492 

15230.7 

15,1727 

15,167.3 

•5.4 

Motor vetdde and parts de^sl... — 

1,905.3 

1,940.7 1 

1,936.4 : 

1,924.0 

1.696.4 

1,916.4 

1,923.5 

1,83.9 

1,85.2 

1,9162 

-8.4 

AutomobSe defers 

1.249.3 

1,2622 

1284.3 

1.»3.1 

12420 

12526 

1257.3 

1255.7 

1258.1 

1249.4 

^.7 

Funtilure arid home furnishings stor^ 

S64.S 

564.0 

664.0 

»9.4 

562.3 

566.1 

86.4 

87.6 

89.0 

87.4 

-1.6 

Becbonks and a!H>fance stores - 

520.9 

524.0 

527.1 

539.5 

520.2 

524.5 

58.2 

823 

533.9 

535.8 

1.7 

Buf^materhd and garden suf^ stores 

1,231.9 

1294.4 

1266.6 

1267.1 

1,86.3 

141728 , 

1276.9 

12721 i 

1270.1 

1274.0 

3.9 

Food and berarage stores j 

2.83Z1 

2836.1 

2605.6 

29»9 

28302 

2840.2 ! 

282.5 

289.5 : 

2,813.9 

26227 

6.8 

Heatdi and personal care stores 

M2.2 

961.6 

949.6 

957.6 

M1.6: 

958.7 

88.1 

8241 

954.1 

882 

4.1 

Gasr^nestadoRS-. 

876.3 

883.9 

881.7 

6814 

877.0 

874.0 

80.0 

880.5 

8725 

80.5 

20 

Cdolhing aiKi ck^iing accessories stores 

1,3704 

1,434.6 

1,367.7 

1296.5 

1.3720 ; 

1,406.1 

1.4262 

1,48.6 

1,403.5 

1.400.2 

-3.3 

Sporttog goods, h^iby. bo(^ and itid^ 












stores 

645.3 

626.3 

626.4 

641.1 

636.0 

636.3 

872 


625.7 

634.5 

8.8 

Gerwrai meichanifee stores'- 

^657.5 

2821.5 

2809.7 

2854.1 

28352 

281.6 

287.1 

2820 

288.2 

26442 

-14.0 













ivBsceRandous store iMaSers - - 

926.5 

925.6 

917^ 

8172 

820.5 

924.0 

922.2 

98.0 

917.1 

8121 

•5.0 

Nonstem FMaBere 

432.0 

413.6 

424.1 

431.4 

422.6 

4124 

419.9 

421.1 

423.5 

421.1 

•2.4 

Transportadonandeiarehousing 

4,325.5 

4,3412 

4.411.7 

4,4121 

4279.6 

4,89.9 

4.87.6 

4.38.6 

4273.5 

4,3727 

-2 

AirtransportaSon — — - - 

514.9 

5072 

498.4 

497.7 

5142 

87.8 

58.1 

S03.9 

497.4 

497.5 

.1 

earuport^on — 

225.9 

223.4 

224.3 

223.8 

225.4 

223.9 

83.9 

83.1 

83.2 

83.0 

-2 

Wbte^traraportadon 

57.7 

66.1 

64.8 

632 

57.7 

8.2 

623 

8.9 

8.3 

8.3 

.0 

Track transportation 

1,375.5 

1.415.9 

1.414.8 

1.4172 

1.356.0 

1,38.3 

1,85.5 

1,824 

1,826 

1,400.7 

5.1 

Transa sid ground passenger transportation .. 

404.0 

3220 

404.3 

409.8 

389.3 

81.9 

89.6 

81.1 

394.3 

3942 

-.1 

F^xrRne hanN»rtadon 

38.0 

39.9 

39.6 

39.0 

38.9 

8.3 

39.2 

8.5 

8.5 

8.0 

-2 

Scenic and sightseetogtransportatioR 

26.1 

38.4 

35.5 

292 

8.6 

8.4 

8.9 

8.0 

8.0 

8.6 

•2 

Support activibes for transportation 

642.6 

S59.6 

561.2 

SS1.9 

539.9 

554.5 

5520 

554.3 

5572 

58.4 

-6.9 

Couriers and messengers 

563.6 

581.6 

560.0 

585.5 

564.4 

6823 

824 

S8.8 

58.9 

58.9 

20 

warehousing and storage 

675.6 

584.1 

568.8 

^5.6 

S68.2 

58.3 

564.5 

85.7 

87.0 

87.1 

.1 

USitfes — - 

569.6 

580.1 

576.3 

5782 

570.3 

675.1 

5721 

577.1 

5772 

5792 

20 

Wonnalion . — 

3,125 

3.164 

3.144 

3.130 

3,131 

218 

3,146 

8,147 

3.152 

3,137 

-15 

Publishing industries, escepi toternat 

907.7 

911.4 

909.6 

908.8 

906.1 

907.0 

910.0 

909.0 

900.4 

908.9 

-.5 

MoBon picture and aotoid raconSng industries 

389.6 

407.0 

397.5 

386.1 

395.3 

83.1 

82.2 

38.0 

4022 

81.6 

-126 

Broadcasdng. except Hemet — 

329.5 

333.3 

330.9 

331.6 

329.5 

81.6 

828 

333.0 

81.3 

331.5 

2 

Hemet puir&thing and braedcasSng 

32.6 

35.6 

35.9 

362 

33.0 

8.6 

8.1 

8.6 

8.1 

8.4 

.3 

Tetecommurtwfions 

1.026.3 

1,833.0 

1,0282 

i.o;».7 

1.024.8 

1,034.8 

1,83.5 

1,81.4 

1,80.5 

1,0302 

-.3 

ISPs, search portals, and data processing 

386.4 

392.6 

391.8 

366.6 

3892 

83.4 

812 

3922 

826 

89.2 

•3.4 

Other intormaSonsetWras 

50.7 

50.9 

49.8 

492 

50.9 

8.6 

8.9 

8.2 

8.8 

49.6 

-.3 

Flnanciai aeth^ies - - 

8.063 

6.307 

8268 

8275 

8,093 

8208 

6227 

6,246 

886 

6286 

22 

Fbanca and iRsut»K» - 

5,982.1 

8,1023 

6,069.3 

2108.5 

5,994.1 

6,825 

6,0723 

208.4 

21024 

8.120.7 

18.3 

Monetary aulhaiSfts-cetdialbarA 

21.2 

20.5 

20.4 

20.1 

21.3 

8.4 

8.3 

8.3 

8.2 

8.1 

-.1 

Credit HermedaBon and raHed actMBes'~.. 

2.841.1 

29402 

2934.4 

2945.1 

2847.9 

29124 

282.5 

2812 

2943.8 

284.9 

11.1 

D^K^tory credit Msrmedetion'.-..- 

1,760.5 

1.8172 

1,609.3 

1211-2 

1.766.1 

1,821 

1.9042 

1200.9 

1,8120 

1,620.4 

5.4 

Commercial baiMng 

i,a32 

1,321.5 

1,3142 

1214.4 

1288.3 

1,311.0 

1.311.9 

14123 

1,3120 

1.321.1 

3.1 

SecuriBes, eoininoi% oordracts, investmertts . 

.774.7 

795.0 

792.9 

m3 

777.3 

78.5 

781 

791.5 

793.7 

78.4 

27 

Irauranoa canters and related acB^Bes- 

2,261.8 

2261.3 

22572 

22642 

2264.1 

2254.6 

285.7 

2822 

2260.0 

284.0 

4.0 

Fumto, buds, and oBwr Inanciat vefudes 

83.3 

' K.3 

84.4 

842 

63.5 

8.6 

8.7 

8.2 

84.7 

8.3 

.6 

Real esHe end teiS^ and leasing . 

2.100.9 

2204.3 

21782 

21M.0 

20992 

218.0 

2154.6 

2161.5 

2163.9 

218.8 

29 













Radal and laesng sartrioes 

645.4 

674.1 

861.1 

9S9.7 

646.3 

68.1 

6521 

89.6 

68.0 

6572 

-.8 

Lessors of nonBnandN Hangtole assets 

24.5 

26.6 

26.5 

' 27.1 

24.3 

8.5 

8.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.8 

.4 


See footnotes id and of tsMs. 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA ESTABUSHH^NT DATA 

Tab!* B-1. E(n|>kve«« on nonbum payroBo bidustfy oocto^ and salactad Industiy detalH>-Coi^ua<t 


(InttKHJsancis} 



Nm seasonafly a<^usted 



SeasonaSyadiusted 



Indisby 

OcL 

2004 

Aug. 

2005 

Sept 

20C5P 

Oct 

2005^ 

Oct 

2004 

June 

2005 


Aug. 

2005 

Sept 

20059 

Oct 

20059 

Change 

fron: 

Sept 2005- 
OcL20f^ 

Pfdesdond and busbiess services — 

Professionai and technical services*. 

16,801 

17,183 

6.962.4 


17,250 

6471.1 

16.614 

6.35.3 

16,93 

6,850.9 

18,93 

6,9744 

16,883 

6,934 

17,044 

7,31.9 

17.03 

7,008.8 

12 

64 



1,169.6 

7654 

1,151.5 

792.3 

1,1544 

734 

1,167.4 

31.5 

1,13.0 

63.5 

1,13.8 

31.7 

1,1625 

8634 

1,155.5 

364 



Accouidingand booldc8^)ing ser^nces 

mz 

834 

-.1 

Aichitectundandengmeerb^SMWces 

Computer systems de^ and related 

137.6 

1,343.4 

1,336.6 

1.342.1 

130.5 

1,310.5 

1.317.5 

1, 3^4.3 

1,30.6 

1,3327 

21 



1,187.6 

1.13.3 

1314 

1.167.3 

1,1624 

1,13.8 

1,1874 

1,181.5 

1,1994 

7.7 

Management and technics crxmilling ' 


Management of companies and erdarprises 

1,71641 

1,7434 

i.wi 

1,7324 

1,715.3 

1,73.7 

i.ra54 

1.735.9 

1,730.5 

1.73.1 

4.6 

Administiative and awte servx»s 

6.28a7 

A477.7 

8,534.0 

64466 

8,063.1 

8419.5 

843.1 

8461.0 

B411.1 

2311.6 

.5 

Admintstradve and support serwcesl... 

7,952.3 

6,1454 

8,37.3 

8.23.6 

7,736.4 

7,35.7 

7.927.4 

7,635.6 

7,63.5 

7,9826 

4.3 



3.831.4 

2,6464 

3.9134 

2.720.4 

34456 

Z7547 

3.S7Z9 

Z43.5 

li 

3,7074 

25464 





TeR^KKary help services 

2.610A 

2,31.8 

2324 

2613.5 

nA 

Business stejpoft services 

761.4 

745.8 

745.6 

754.9 

734 

751.4 

751.7 

751.0 

73.9 

7464 

•2.4 

Services to btABigs and dwe&ngs 

1,750.1 

1,833.0 

1.804.7 

1.W49 

1.7084 

1,730 

1.739.5 

1,7354 

1,735.7 

1,7404 

4.6 

Waste msmagement and remediadon sovtoes 

326.4 

3345 

325.7 

3164 

326.7 

323.5 

326.7 

3254 

3226 

318.8 

•3.8 

Educadon and heaidi senricas — 

1731 

17,045 

17.366 

17,633 

17,31 

17,336 

17,377 

17,418 

17,451 

17,462 

11 



2.49ai 

14.SS4.S 

2.762.7 

14,571.8 

3,31.5 

M,31.6 

Z794.0 

14374 

23S5 

14,53.5 

237.6 

14,539.5 

2.8464 

14,5714 

2314 

14,53.7 

2840.5 

14,6214 

-11.3 

224 

care wd sodte assistance 

14,263.3 

Ambulatory health care sendees'.... 

4,096J 

5,128.6 

5,1164 

5,1476 

4,63.9 

5.0844 

5.13.0 

5,1221 

5,13.3 

5,141.7 

11.4 

Offices df physidans - 

Z074.4 

2,137.5 

2,1314 

Z1464 

Z0744 

2119.5 

21244 

21334 

2136.4 

2134 

64 

Out|teliem care centers 

447.9 

462.6 

464.6 

4664 

448.5 

43.7 

314 

4625 

43.5 

4664 

1.4 

Home headh care services 

766.0 

606.0 

6066 

8136 

782.7 

63.1 

37.3 

83.9 

609.8 

811.5 

1.7 



4,401.1 

2.8594 



43114 

Z8274 

4,374.5 

26414 


4,31.4 

2320 

4,37.4 

2858.1 

4,403.0 

2857.9 


Nursing and reskfendai csie tediities'. 

2.628.2 

2.63.5 

2.314 

2394 

-.2 

Nusingcaietecitias 

1,578.0 

1.681.1 

1,576.6 

14774 

1,576.8 

1.5734 

1475.9 

1,575.6 

1,5764 

1474.7 

■ -1.6 



2.165.4 

748.4 

2,31.1 

73.3 

243.5 

354 

Z151.6 

772.8 

2234 

734 

22021 

7927 

2434 

781.6 

24129 

7927 

24184 

73.9 


QM day care services 

762.4 

44 

tdsuie and hospilafity 

1Z464 

13,406 

12,963 

1Z701 

1ZS46 

12765 

1231 

12.83 

12767 

12749 

■ -18 

Alts, entertakimeni, and tecreadon 

1,788.6 

2.106.6 

1,617.7 

1.7945 

1,834.4 

1,630.6 

1,834 

1.304 

1.633.8 

1,83.8 

-.0 

PerSDRTiing arts and spectator sports 

367.9 

31.3 

33.0 

33.4 

364.4 

33.1 

328 

363.7 

326 

357.6 

■5.0 

Museums, Msiorical sites, aooe, and parKs 

11S3 

127.1 

13.6 

1184 

1184 

117.6 

117.6 

117.1 

119.0 

1174 

-1.6 

Amusements. gambOng. and recreadm 

1.902.8 

1,588.5 

1,417.1 

141S9 

1,314 

1,39.0 

1.353.4 

1,3564 

1,322 

1,358.6 

6.6 

AccommodsAons and food services - 

10.705.0 

11,301.1 

11,045.7 

10.906.0 

10,7120 

10,634 

tO.965.8 

10.934 

10.9327 

10,914.8 

-17.9 

Acoorrenodadons - - 

1.78^6 

1,0664 

1.31.5 

1.39.4 

1,800.6 

1,83.0 

1,829.1 

1,31.4 

1,8326 

1,629.1 

•3.4 

Pood services and drinking places 

8 »22.4 

9,334.9 

6,134 

9.03.6 

8,911.4 

8,134 

9,13.7 

9,157.9 

9,13.2 

9,085.7 

•14.5 

Other services - - 

5.423 

5416 

5,448 

5.434 

5,434 

5,479 

5,477 

5,39 

5,464 

5,452 

-12 

Repterand maintenance — 

1h227.6 

1,245.3 

14341 

130.4 

137.9 

143.1 

143.3 

14394 

1434.7 

1.2323 

-24 

Personal and laundry sarvioes 

137.5 

1,287.5 

1,306 

1476.7 

137.8 

1434 

143.1 

14814 

1,326 

1.314 

•1.3 

Merrbetstep associations md organizadotB .. 

2,828.0 

2,663.1 

2,934.4 

Z627.2 

2938.1 

231.7 

29522 

29484 

2946.6 

2934 

•6.3 



3.664 

2,731 

21,663 

2.723 

22.207 

Z711 

21.TO 

2723 

21,73 

2719 

21,817 

2719 

21,849 

2718 

21,857 

2717 

21,667 

2713 


Federal — 

2.722 

-4 

ftdeod. exc^U.S. Postal Servioe 

1,640.6 

1.8SZ0 

1,9443 

1.32.5 

1.M0.1 

1,374 

1.W7.5 

1.934 

1,93.4 

1,33.6 

•28 

U.S.^tetM Service..... 

781.2 

776.7 

778.7 

776.7 

7825 

7814 

781.1 

781.1 

73.7 

779.8 

-4 

State government ...... — — 

5,143 

4,73 

5.034 

5,179 

5.37 

5,026 

5,03 

5,033 

5,041 

5.0*1 

0 

State goverrsnenteducadon 

2.410.6 

1,985.9 

231.7 

Z446.1 

238.4 

22784 

2,23.5 

2,2874 

2267.6 

2499.7 

21 

State government, vedudng educteian 

2,732.0 

2.770.1 

2.742.7 

Z7324 

27384 

2747.6 

273.9 

27454 

27434 

2741.5 

-1.8 

toeai government 

14,153 

13,177 

13,93 

14,317 

13,970 

14,015 

14,03 

14,03 

14,098 

14,113 

14 

Ucai government education 

8,0404 

6,825.6 

7,7384 

41424 

7,810.8 

7.83a3 

7473.9 

7,899.7 

7,38.0 

7,899.3 

10.3 

Load government, etetudbH) educadon 

8,113.0 

6,31.1 

6,13.7 

6,174.5 

5.158.3 

6,13.9 

6.13.1 

6,198.7 

6,210.0 

64125 

3.5 


^Inciudes other indusbks. not idKwms^airti^. ’ ^ Indudes ambulatory heal&i care serwcos, h<»piU^. and 

^ includes mtrirrvehides, motor vBhidB bodies and ba9era, nursing and resideftfa! care fedllties. 

and motor veNde parts. ’’■pre&minaiy. 
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Table 3^2. Average weekly iwHira of pfotftictlwi or noneupeivlsoiy workera^ on private nonbmi payroHe by Industiy sector and 
selected industiy detail 


industry 



Total private 33.8 33.9 33.8 34.0 

Goods-prododng 40.1 40.3 40.8 40.6 

NatundrKotscesandmir^..^ 45.4 46.5 46.3 46.3 

CwBbuctkw — 38.7 39.3 39.4 39.0 

Mawbcturing 40.7 40.6 41.0 41.2 

Overtirne houra 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.7 

Our^ goods- - - 41Jt 41.1 41.5 41.9 

Ovc^rne hours 4.8 4.7 4.9 4.9 

Vtoodproducts - . - 40.4 40.0 40.2 41.2 

Noran^Ric minerai prortocte 4ZB 422 42.7 43.5 

Pitmaiy metals -- - - 42.8 42.8 43.5 435 

FatHicated metal products - - 41.2 40.7 41.1 415 

Machine... _ . 42.0 41.6 42.0 425 

Conner arid (decbonc product 405 39.6 40.4 405 

BectHcaieqiNpmentandi^rpSances 40.6 40.8 41.6 ^5 

Tran^rortaSon equipmert 42.4 42.7 43.0 43.0 

Motor vehides and parts?... 42.4 42.7 435 43.1 

FisnSurewKlrdatedfSDcfcicts 38.9 39.5 39.9 38.9 

lAsoellaneois manufacturing 38.4 36.7 38.8 39.8 

Nwidurttoie goods 39.9 39.7 40.3 405 

OverOmehotss . 4.5 4.5 4.8 45 

Food manufacturing 39.3 395 39.4 39.0 

Beverages v>d tobacco products 38.3 40.4 39.7 41.0 

TexUlemKs . 395 39.9 40.4 405 

TexSte product mBs-. 395 38.5 385 385 

Apparel 35.9 35.9 355 35.9 

Leather artd ^ed products _ . 38.5 36.4 385 38.7 

Paper and paper products- 42.2 425 43.1 43.3 

Printing and rivaled support acdvibes 38.5 36.3 395 38.9 

PetFolaan mid cod products - 45.1 44.7 485 46.7 

Chemicals . 42.5 415 415 42.8 

Plastics and ntober products . _ 40.1 395 40.6 40.3 

Private serviceiirovkRng 32.4 32.5 32.4 32.6 

Trade, transportabon. and unities 33.5 33.6 33.5 33.5 

Wholesale toKte-.- - - 37.7 375 375 38.1 

Retalbade.- - 30.7 30.9 30.7 30.5 

Tran^iortafion Sid warehousing 37.5 37.1 .36.6 37.0 

UtWeS. 41.0 41.0 41.8 415 

toftirmabon 36.3 365 36.5 36.9 

Rnanctdactivi&es- - 355 35.9 35.8 36.6 

ProlKsimdandbudnesss^^ess 345 345 345 345 

ErtocaSon and health sendee.- 32.4 325 32.6 32.7 

Leisure and hospito% 255 ,26.4 25.4 255 

Otoersmvices.. 30.9 31.1 30.9 31.1 



^ Data rotate to pnxtoc^onworkms in natural resources and mining and ^kxludes motor vehicies.inotorvd)iclebocries and traiers, end rnotor 
manufaebiring. corwtrucSon work-in construction, and norisi^roivisoiy vehidepaits. 

wcekers in Ihesendoe-ptoviifiiv industries. These groups account for prelmlnary. 

approximately four-iftos of the Ida! emf^oymml on private nonfoim pa^oSs. 
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TaMe Avaraga hourly and makty earnings of produdSwi or noneupervlsory workare^ on private nonfaim payrolis Industry sector and 

selected buiustiy detaH 


Indusky 

Avwage hourty earnings 

Average weekly earrangs 

Oct 

2004 

Aug. 

SepL 

2005** 

Oct 

2005P 

Oct 

2004 

2005 

Sept 

200^ 

Oct 

20(^ 






$534.72 

$544.43 

$548.24 

$555.56 

Seasonal adjusted 

15.81 

16.17 

16.19 

1627 

534.38 

544.93 

54722 

549.93 




17.TC 

17.81 

e»7.34 

713.71 

721.06 

723.09 







87327 

873.68 

8^.66 

(iwi^iiction 

19.47 

19.60 


19.75 

753.49 

770.28 

775.79 

770.25 

Manute<Airing 

16.26 

16.60 

16.64 

16.70 

661.78 

673.96 

^24 

688.04 


■ SI 





715.96 

724.18 

733.67 

Wood products 


13.02 

13.07 

13.12 

526.41 

520.80 

525.41 

540.54 

NonmetaBic minefal products — 


16.84 

16.72 

16.64 

701.06 

710.65 

713.94 

1^3.84 

Rimary metals 


19.00 

19.07 

18.96 

801.64 

813.20 

829.55 

827.53 

Fahiicated metal products 


15.88 

15.93 

15.89 

633.66 

646.32 

654.72 

66420 

Mad>lfWfy 


16.99 

17.00 

17.03 

70728 

706.78 

714.00 

720.37 

Coii^xrter and ^ecfrwiic product 


18.61 

18.67 

18.63 

704.30 

736.96 

75427 

760.10 

Elecfricid equipmetH and s 4 >pBances 


15.33 

15.40 

15.50 

614.04 

625.46 

640.64 

655.65 







951.36 

959.76 

975.67 








541.04 

522.43 

MisceSaneous manu^cturing . 

13.92 

14.13 

14.06 

13.98 

534.53 

546.83 

546.30 

556.40 

Notxhirable goods 

15.11 

15.24 

15.32 

15.33 

602.89 

605.03 

617.40 

61627 







50921 

516.93 

509.34 

B8V«egesar)dtot»cco products. — 

19.18 

16.42 

18.46 

18.05 

734.59 

744.17 

732.86 

740.05 





12.31 

461.98 

496.36 

498.13 

494.86 

TexBle product mills - 

11.42 

11.75 

11.76 

11.83 

447.66 

452.36 

456.29 

456.64 





10.24 

357,92 

366.54 

369.10 

367.62 

Lather and aSed prochicts - 


11.55 

11.71 

11.64 

445.83 

443.52 

450.84. 

450.47 

and p£ 4 >er products 


17.92 

17.94 

16.10 

756.65 

756.22 

77321 

783.73 

PrmSng artd related support activities 


15.81 

15.96 

1&93 

614.08 

605.52 

625.63 

619.68 

Petroled and coal products 


24.11 

24.38 

24.76 

1.09728 

1,077.72 

1,175.12 

1,15629 






625.35 

817.97 

829.62 

846.46 

Plasdcs and rubber products 

14.55 

14.91 

14.84 

14.74 

583.48 

593.42 

602.50 

594.02 

Rivate serviceprovlding 

15.40 

15.62 

15.80 

15.94 

498.96 

507.65 

511.92 

519.64 

Tirade, transportation, and utilities - 

14.69 

14.95 

15.04 

15.10 

492.12 

502.32 

503.84 

505.85 






669.18 

681.00 

692.12 

703.71 






373.62 

382.23 

379.45 

377.59 

Transportation and warehoussig 

16.59 

16.81 

16.85 

16.66 

622.13 

623.65 

620.06 

623.82 








1.13226 

1,127.56 















627.64 

643.33 

646.91 

667.58 

Professional and business services 

17.54 

17.86 

17.99 

16.36 

599.87 

61328 

617.06 

633.42 

Education «nd heaRh services 

16.30 

16.73 

16.82 

16.82 

528.12 

545.40 

54833 

550.01 






230.91 

238.92 

234.19 

238.91 

Other sendees 

■14.06 

14.19 

14.28 

14.33 

434.45 

441.31 

441.25 

445.66 


' See ftKknote 1 , tei)ie B-2. 


p ~ prelininary. 
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B4. Aywage hourly ouitinj^ of productkm or nonouporvisory worker*^ on prtvate nonfann payrolls Indusby sactorand 
solected tadustty dsttf I, ssasona^ aiQiuitsd 


ftidusSy 

Total private: 

CunanIdrtafS 

Constart (1M2) doHars ^ 

Goods-producing 

Nahaal r^ourc^ and mkyng 

Coftetfuction 

Manufacturing 

Exdudflig werSme* 

Durable goods 

Nondur^jte goods 

Private sen^co-proviifiig 

Trade, tiansportafion. and utffibes 

VWholesata trade 

Retail trade - 

TrarteportaSon snd war^tou^ng 

unties 

teformation 

Rnandai ud^s 

F^i^assional and business services 

Eduction and health services 

Insure and hrtepitafity - 

OBier services 


Oct 

June 

July 


Sect 

2004 

2005 

2005 

2005 

2005P 

$15.81 

11 

$16.14 

$16.17 

$16.19 

8.22 


6.20 

8.16 

6.06 

17.32 

mm 

17.60 

17.67 

17.64 

18.10 

■9 

18.74 

18.87 

16.92 

19.34 

19.43 

19.52 

19.51 

19.53 

16.27 

16.55 

16.55 

16.^ 

16.59 

15.42 

15.70 

15.66 

15.77 

15.72 

16.97 

17.32 

17.34 

17.46 

17.38 

15.15 

15.26 

15.25 

15.30 

15.lte 

15.40 

15.67 

15.76 

15.77 

15.60 

14.68 

14.91 

15.04 

15.02 

15.00 

17.78 

16.11 

16.25 

18.24 

18.32 

12.16 

12.M 

12.47 

12.43 

12.33 

16.61 

16.69 

16.76 

16.61 

16.83 

26.00 

26.37 

27.00 

26.90 

26.98 

21.59 

22.06 

22.16 

22.26 

22.40 

17.71 

17.90 

17.99 

17.97 

18.07 

17.63 

17.96 

18.05 

18.09 

18.09 

16.31 

16.67 

18.73 

16.75 

16.79 

6.99 

9.10 

9.13 

9.16 

921 

14.06 

14.22 

14.25 

14.28 

14.26 


Percent 

OcL char^tom; 



^ See footnote 1, table B-2. 

2 Ihe Consunner Price Index tor Urban Wbge Earners and 
Clericai Workers {CPi>W) is used to deflate toh series. 

^Orange was >1.2 pen^ from Aug. 2005 to 2005. the 

latest month avaOable. 


^ Derived by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the 
rate of tima and one-half. 

NA B not avail^rie. 

Pa prelmitvary. 
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Trill* tadeira* of aggregate woel^ houre of produeBon or nonaupaivteoiy worfura^ on |»tv8te nontean payroNs by induriiy sector and 

selected bKhtetiy driiri 


(20(asio(Q 


industry 

Not seasonally ar^usted 

Seasonally acQusted 

OcL 

2004 

2^ 

Sept 

2005» 

Ocl 

2005^ 

Oct 

2004 

June 

2005 

& 


Sept 

2005P 


Percent 
change from: 
Sept 2005- 
o5:2005P 





ii 




















Naturri resources and ntinir^ 

109.5 


1202 

^^9 

1059 

1149 

1159 

116.8 

1162 

1172 

.6 

























Durable goods 

95.7 

969 

97.0 

982 

85.5 

952 

85.5 

96.0 

95.9 

972 

12 

wood products 

102.0 

100.9 

1012 

103.5 

101.0 

982 

962 

98.1 

99.6 

101.9 

22 

NonmetaKc minerri products 

101 « 

992 

100.1 

101.7 

99.1 

96.0 

95.1 

952 

95.8 

98.3 

22 

Primafy metris 

92.6 

92.1 

94.1 

942 

932 

92.0 

93.1 

93.0 

93.7 

94.8 

12 

Fabricsted metri products 

99.3 

98.9 

992 

101.7 

982 

982 

99.0 

99.0 

98.8 

100.7 

1.9 

Ma^toery 

96.2 

979 

98.3 

992 

972 

98.0 

99.1 

98.7 

98.4 

1002 

12 

Corr^xiterwidrieclronic products 

90.6 

96.1 

98.6 

100.3 

902 

942 

96.1 

96.1 

972 

99.4 

12 

Becbicri eqwpment and ri>pSances 

89.0 

88.1 

892 

902 

88.5 

86.7 

88.4 

882 

86.4 

892 

.9 

Trar^Kirtation equipment 

96.4 

972 

96.9 

992 

96.1 

95.9 

95.0 

872 

95.7 

98.6 

3.0 

Motor vehides and parts ^ 

96.5 

942 

96.9 

962 

96.1 

93.0 

90.9 

94.7 

952 

95.7 

2 

Fumitore and rriated products 

92.3 

91.9 

92.1 

88.4 

932 

912 

910 

902 

91.0 

902 

-.9 

MIsceflaneous manufacturing 

91.5 

912 

90.9 

93S 

91.1 

902 

89.7 

91.1 

91 .1 

92.8 

1.9 













ftood iiuuMtectwing 

99.7 

99.4 

99.0 

97.8 

962 

96.0 

96.5 

95.7 

95,1 

95.1 

.0 

Beverages and tobacco products 

69.3 

992 

98.9 

1022 

68.1 

942 

94.8 

952 

95.0 

1012 

62 

Textile mBs 

ns 

71.7 

72.4 

TO9 

78.1 

732 

72.8 

71.7 

71.4 

712 

-2 

Tmdite product mISs - 

92.1 

922 

93.6 

932 

92.8 

909 

92.0 

93.1 

93.5 

94.1 

2 

Apparel 

72.7 

652 

662 

63.4 

72.4 

65.4 

65.8 

64.7 

64.4 

63.1 

-2.0 

Leather and affiad products 

87.1 

889 

87.6 

672 

86.4 

852 

87.8 

86.8 

86.9 

86.6 

-2 

Paper «id paper products 

902 

89.6 

912 

912 

89.7 

69.4 

89.4 

90.0 

90.4 

90.7 

2 

Printing and rriated sttopod activities 

94.0 

91.7 

939 

932 

932 

912 

919 

91.7 

922 

92.4 

• -2 

Petroltesn and cori products 

108.0 

106.5 

1122 

1072 

1062 

107.0 

1052 

104.7 

108.1 

1062 

-1.9 




95.1 









Plastics and rutfoer products 

94.1 

912 

94.0 

93.5 

93.8 

912 

91.1 

912 

92.8 

92.7 

-,1 













Trade, trensportatnn, and utiEUes 

100.4 

102.1 

101.4 

1019 

1002 

1009 

1012 

1012 

100.6 

100.9 

.1 

























Transpoitation and warehouang 

105.1 

104.7 

1059 

106.8 

1039 

105.1 

105.1 

105.0 

104.0 

104.3 

2 

























Rrumdai 8<*ilties 

102.4 

106.6 

1052 

106.1 

1032 

105.4 

106.0 

106.0 

106.5 

1062 

2 

Rotesskmal and budness services 

105.0 

106.5 

108.4 

1092 

1039 

105.7 

106.7 

1062 

107.3 

107.3 

mm 

Education aid heaih servtoes 

105.0 

104.4 

1062 

108.1 

1042 

1062 

106.8 

1062 

107.1 

1066 


Leisure and hospitaller 

102.9 

114.5 

1062 

105.5 

103.7 

106.0 

105.9 

105.9 

105.7 

105.7 

B 

Otow 8wvic» — 

96.4 

99.1 

972 

972 

962 

98.1 

98.1 

97.5 

97.4 

97.1 

H 


' See footnote 1. tri)le B-2. 

2 tedudes motor vriiktes, motor yriiide bodies and traaere. 
and motor veNcie parts, 
pr^ndnary. 

NOIE: The indercesofag^egateyreridy hours are calcuiated by 


dMding the current months estimates of ^{yegate hows toe 
corresponding 2002 annual avenigetevris. Aggregate houre estimates 
are Ore product of estimates of average weekly houre and production or 
norreupervisory worker em(A>ymerd. 
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TaU» B^ NKt 0 xes of i^ragxto wnefcly paynMte of prodiietion or non«upervi»ory woikois^ oa |»lvato nonfenn payrc^ by industiy sector and 
setoctod indmtiy debdl 

{ 2002 ^ 100 ) 



Not seasonally a^ted 



SeasonaSy adjusted 



fodusby 



Sept. 

2005P 

OcL 

2005** 

on 

2004 

June 

2005 

July 

2005 

Aug. 

20K 

2005** 

Oct 

2005P 

Percent 
change from: 
Sept 2005- 
octaxKp 


107,0 

112.3 

112.5 



1105 







105.7 

110.1 

110.7 









Natural lesoutoM and nuning — 

115.1 

132,2 

1325 

132.9 

1115 

124.6 

126.3 

1285 

1285 

129.1 

.6 

CwKtna^ 

113.7 

121,8 

1215 

120.8 

1075 

111.9 

111.6 

112.3 

112.5 

114.3 

1.6 

MteHifocSuting 

100.9 

102.7 

103.7 

104.9 

1005 


101.4 

102.1 

101.9 

1035 

2.0 

Dur^ goods - 

101.5 

104.7 

105.7 

107.7 

1015 


1035 

104.8 

104.1 

106.6 

2.4 

Nondurable goods 

99.7 

98.6 

100.4 

99.9 

M.1 


97.9 

97.9 

985 

98.8 

.6 

Private setvicei)toviding 

108.6 

113.1 

113.4 

115.3 

108.0 

111.8 

112.8 

112.9 

113.1 


5 

Trade, transportabon. and utHIbes 

105.2 

108.9 

106.7 

109.8 

105.1 

107.4 

108.6 


107.9 


5 

Whoiesate bade 

104.1 

108.S 

109.9 

111.8 

104.0 

1075 

108.5 


109.4 


.4 

itotai trade — - — — 

104.1 

107J 

105.7 

1065 

104.0 

106.0 

107.4 


105.3 


5 

TrvtsportaSon and warehousing 

110.6 

111.7 

1135 

114.0 

1095 

1115 

1115 

112.0 

111.0 

111.4 

.4 

USitfes- 

103.0 

106.6 

1115 

1115 

1025 

106.7 

1095 

1095 

1104 

1105 

5 

Informatfon .. 

107.1 

113.7 

114.6 

117.1 

1075 

1125 

113.4 

113.5 

1155 

1155 

.4 

Rnaw^ aciraSes 

112.0 

118.1 

118.0 

122.0 

113.0 

116.7 

117.9 

117.7 

1195 

119.7 

5 

Prafessionai «td butiness serwces 

109.6 

115.4 

118.0 

119v4 

109.0 

113.0 

114.6 

114.8 

1155 

116.7 

1.0 

Educabon and health services 

112.5 

114.8 

1175 

119.6 

111.8 

116.4 

1175 

117.1 

1185 

118.1 

-.1 

Leisure and hc^pltall^ 

106.2 

120.9 

114.1 

113.9 

108.7 

1125 

112.8 

113.1 

1135 

113.6 

.1 

Other services - 

96.7 

102.5 

101.0 

1015 

99.0 

101.6 

101.9 

101.4 

1015 

1015 

5 


^ See footnote 1. tiN>le 
■’« preindnary. 

NOTE: Tbs indexes of asgregate weekly payrolls recalculated 
by dhncSno the cunent month's esfimales of aggregate payrols by 


foe corresponding 2002 annual average levels. Aggregate payroB estimates re 
the product of estimates of average hourly earnings, average we^ hours, and 
prorfoctfon or nonsupwvisory wnVer emfteymenL 
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Tabl«B>7. Diffusion fitidexm of MTiptoymentchansa 


^ercenQ 


Tmespan 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

E9 

iKSi 

AUP, 

Sept 

Oct 

iiai 

Dec 


Private rwnfum payrrAs, 27tt inkstrles ^ 

Ovn-l-month span: 






PI 






■■ 

2001 - 

49.5 

47.7 

48.6 

327 

424 


36.7 

39.0 

37.8 

33.6 



2002 

41.0 

ms 

39.7 

392 

40.5 

EQ 

42.9 

43.0 

421 

39.0 



2003 

44.4 

38.7 

35.3 

41.4 

39.4 


421 

39.4 

50.4 

48.9 


50.5 

2004 

sas 


68.0 

87.3 

64.6 


55.4 

53.8 

57.6 

56.6 

54.7 

54.3 

2006 

54.1 


53.1 

61.7 

57.4 

Ea 

58.8 

54.9 

P52.2 

»*S0.2 



OwrS-month span: 


M 











2001 

53.2 


49.6 

423 

38.1 

342 

37.8 

37.6 

34.7 

35.4 

30.8 

320 

2002 

35.3 


38.5 

342 

34.4 

39.4 

40.6 

44.1 

37.8 

37.1 

35.8 

36.7 

2003 

38.3 


33.3 

33.5 

36.5 

41.7 

37.8 

37.4 

432 

46.4 

48.6 

50.2 

2004 

52.5 

ESI 

56.7 

69.4 

75.4 

712 

63.5 

56.8 

57.4 

59.9 

S9.7 

56.3 

2005 

58.5 

HI 

63.7 

62.4 

59.4 


61.3 

60.4 

P 57 .O 

•*48.6 



Over 6-fnonth span: 













2001 

53.1 

50.9 

52.0 

45.5 

43.0 

38.7 

38.5 

33.6 

33.5 

342 

33.6 

38.9 

2002 

28.5 

29.8 

32.0 

31.7 

30.9 

37.4 

37.1 

38.7 

35.3 

36.0 

37.9 

mi 

2003 

32.7 


31.3 

31.3 

33.1 

37.6 

33.6 

322 

40.3 

43.7 

46.4 

m3 

2004 

47.3 


54.9 

62.6 

64.4 

69.6 

67.3 

«.9 

64.6 

^.2 

59.7 

^.9 

2005 - - 

80.3 

628 

63.7 

622 

62.8 

63.1 

64X1 

81.5 

Pei.o 

P 54 .I 



Om 12-morM span: 













2001 

59.5 

59.5 

53.4 


46.6 

45.0 

43.3 

43.9 

39.9 

37.8 

37.1 

34.9 

2002 

33.8 

31.7 

302 

El 

302 

29.1 

32^ 

31.3 

30.0 

29.5 

329 

34.7 

2003 

34.5 

31.5 

Z3L9 

El 

34.2 

35.1 

327 

33.1 

37.1 

38.7 

372 

39.2 

2004 

40.3 

421 

44.8 

El 

52.0 

56.7 

57.4 

57.6 

60.3 

621 

64.6 

84.0 

2005 

81.2 

64.7 

642 

mi 

63.6 

60.4 

63.8 

67.3 

1*826 

1*59.0 




ManufEKturing payrolls, 84 Muslrtes 1 

Over 1-monih span: 





II 

■ 




















2002 - 

10.0 

19.6 

22.0 

321 

Pfl 

EM 

35.7 

23.2 

28.6 

15.5 

18.5 

18.7 

2003- - 

35.1 

19.0 

19.0 

11.9 

nra 


22.6 

24.4 

32.7 

35.1 

39.9 

42.9 














2005 - - 

423 

44.6 

41.1 

47.6 

44.0 

33.9 

50.0 

39.9 

»44.6 

**41.7 



Over 3-inonfo ^}an: 













2001 - - - 

32.7 

20.8 

16.7 

M.3 

14.3 

11.9 

11.9 

9.5 

7.7 

125 

11.3 

9.5 

2002 - - 

10.7 

11,9 

11.3 

17.9 

14.6 

202 

25.6 

23.8 

202 

13.7 

8.9 

9.5 

2003 - 

18.1 

14.3 

125 

8.9 

10.7 

10.7 

14.3 

16.5 

18.5 

27.4 

31.5 

35.1 

2004 

42.3 

43.5 

429 

58.3 

69.0 

69.6 

82.5 

53.6 

52.4 

44.6 

45.2 

35.7 

2005 

45.2 

429 

524 

46.4 

41.7 

38.7 

41.1 

36.9 

1*429 

>'35.7 



Over OHmortfi Span: 













2001 

22.6 

24.4 

21.4 

19.6 

14.3 

11.9 

13.1 

11.3 

10.7 

7.1 

7.7 

5.4 

2002 

8.0 

8.3 

6.3 

9.5 

7.1 

13.1 

125 

11.3 

14.3 

8.3 

8.3 

7.7 

2003 

125 

10.1 

7.1 

8.3 

11.3 

10.7 

4.8 

10.1 

13.1 

16.7 

19.6 

26.8 

2004 — - 

27.4 

29.8 

33.3 

47.0 

524 

57.1 

60.1 

56.9 

58.9 

5a6 

45.2 

42.9 

2006 - - 

43.5 

44.0 

42.3 

39.3 

38.7 

36.9 

36.9 

34.5 

P 38.7 

>*40.5 



Over 12-nv)fdh span: 













2001 

29.8 

321 

20.6 

19.0 

13.1 

12.5 

10.7 

11.9 

11.9 

10.1 

8.3 

6.0 

2002 - 

7.1 

8.0 

6.0 

9S 

7.1 

3.6 

4.8 

6.0 

4.8 

7.1 

4.6 

8.3 

2003 . 

10.7 

8.0 

6.5 

6.0 

6.3 

7.1 

mSm 

6.3 

10.7 

10.7 

9.5 

10.7 

2004 

13.1 

14.3 

13.1 

19.0 

25.6 

34.5 


40.5 

45.8 

482 

49.4 

46.4 

2005 - 

45.2 

4S.8 

47.6 

44.6 

42.3 

38.3 


38.7 

^31.5 

'*37.5 




^Based on seasor«8y ac^usted data for 1-. 3-, and &-«nond) 
^)ans and unacgusted data for the 12-month span. 

(M'eitninary. 

NOTE: RgiDesaie the percent of indu^ies with employinent 


inoeasfog plus one-haff of the indusOles with unchanged empto^neid. wdiere 
SO percent inScales an squid balance betwem indusIHes wdfo increa^ng 
and decreasing emptoyment 
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U. S. Dapariment of Labor 


Comm>ss!<Kier 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washingtcm, D.C. 20212 


NOV 30 2005 


The Honorable Jim Saxton 
tt.S. House of Representatives 
2217 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C, 20515' 

Dear Congressman Saxton: 

At the November 4 hearing of the Joint Economic Committee, I 
was asked if the Bureau of Labor Statistics had any studies 
on earnings of women and men. 

I am pleased to provide you with a copy of Highlights of 
Women's Earnings in 2004 which was released on October 7. 
This annual report presents earnings for wage and salary 
workers from the Current Population Survey (CPS) , a monthly 
survey of about 60,000 households. 

In 2004, median weekly earnings for vromen who were full-time 
wage and salary workers were $573, or 80 percent of the 
$713 median for their male counterparts. This ratio was 
about the same in 2003. In 1979, the first year in which 
comparable data were collected, women's earnings were 
63 percent of men's. The updated Highlights of Women’s 
Earnings provides 2004 earnings for women and men by various 
characteristics, including age, race, educational attain- 
ment, occupation, marital status, and presence of children. 
In addition to the 2004 earnings data, the report includes 
inflation-adjusted median earnings back to 1979. 

Highlights of Women's Earnings in 2004 is available on the 

In addition to this annual report, we also issue data on 
women ' s and men ' s earnings from the CPS in our quarterly 
news release. Usual Weekly Earnings of Wage and Salary 
Workers. A copy of the most recent release is enclosed for 
your information. The Bureau, of course, will continue to 
make these important data available in the future. 
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If you have any additional questions, you or your staff may 
contact Mr, Thomas Kardone, Assistant Coimnissioner for 
Current Employment Analysis at 202-691-6379 . 

Sincerely yours , 

KATHLEEN P , UTGOFF 
Co.rranlssioner 

Enclosures 
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News mF » 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Washington, D.C. 20212 


Tedmic^infonnadon; (202)691-6378 USDL 05-1977 

http://www.bls.gov/q)s/ 

Forrelease: 10:00 A.M.EDT 

Maiiacontort: 691-5902 Thursday, October 20, 2005 


USUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS: 

THIRD QUARTER 2005 

Median weekly earnings of the nation’s 1 05 .4 million full-time wage and salary workers were $649 in die 
third quarter of 2005, die Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported today. This 
was 2.7 percent hi^er than a year earlier, compared with a gain of 3 .8 percent in the Consumer Prit^ Index 
for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) over the same period. 

Data on usual earnings are collected as part of the Current Population Survey, a nationwide sample 
survey of housdiolds in which respondents are asked, among other things, how much each wage and salary 
worker usually earns. (See the Explanatory Note.) Hi^ilights from the third-quarter data are: 

— ^Women wlw usually woriced full time had median earnings of $585 per week, or 81 .7 percent of the 
$716 median for men. The female-to-male eamii^ ratios were higher among blacks (95.5 percent) and 
Hispanics or Latinos (86.5 percent) than among whites (80.6 percent) or Asians (79.0 percent). (See 
table 1.) 

— ^Median earnings for black men working at full-time jobs were $533 pCT week, 72.3 percent of the 
median for white men ($737). The difference was less among women, as black women’s median earnings 
($509) were 85.7 percent of those for their vdiite counterparts ($594). Overall, median earnings of 
Hispanics or Latinos who woriced full time ($462) were lower than those of bl^ks ($520), whites ($667), 
and Asians ($761). (Seetablel.) 

— Among men, those age 55 to 64 and age 45 to 54 hadtbe highest median weekly earnin g*;, $ 85 g and 
$848, respectively. Among women, earnings were highest for 45- to 54-year-oids and 55- to 64-year-oIds, 
$640 and $639, respectively. (See table 2.) 

— ^Ammig the major occiqiational grorq^s, persons employed full time in management, professional, and 
related occupations had the highest median weekly earnings — $1,103 for men and $8 12 for women. Men 
and women in service jobs earned the least. (See table 3.) 

— ^Full-time woricers age 25 and over without a high school diploma had median weekly earning of 
$41 3, compared with $583 for high school graduates (ik> college) and $ 1 ,0 1 4 for college ^aduates holding 
at least a bachelor’s degree. Among college graduates with advanced degrees (professional or master’s 
degree and above), the highest-earning 1 0 percent of male workers made $2,729 or more per week, 
compared with $1,858 or more for their female counterparts. (See table 4.) 
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Explanatory Note 


The estimates in ttiis release were obtjuned frmn the Cunait 
Population Survey (CPS), which provides the basic inform^on onthe 
labor force, employment, and unemployment The survey is conducted 
monthly for the Bureau of L^or Statistics by die U.S.Census Bureau 
fromascientificajlyselo:^ national sampleof^>out60,000househcdds, 
with coverage in all SO states and theDistrict of Columbia. The earnings 
data are collected irom one-quafter of the CPS monthly sample and arc 
limited to wages and salaries. The data, therefore, exclude self- 
employment income. 

Information in this release will be madeavail^leto sensory impaired 
individualsuponrcqucst. Voicephone: 202-69 1-52{K); TDDmcssage 
referral phone number: 1-800-877-8339. 

Reiiabitity 

Statistics based on the CPS are subject to both sampling and 
nonsampling enor. When a sample, rather thtui the entire population, 
is surveyed, there is a chance that the sample estimates may differ from 
the "true" population «ducs they represent. The exact diffoence, or 
;an^/<>igerror, varies depending on the particular sample selecte4 and 
this variability is measured by the ^andaid errorofthe estimate. There 
is abouta90-percent chance, or level ofconfidence,tbat an estimate based 
onasamplewilldifterby no more than l.dstandarderrors from die "true" 
population value because of sampling error. BLS analyses are genendly 
conducted at the 90-percent level of confidence. 

llie CPS data also are affected by nonsampling error. Nonsampling 
error can occur for many reasons, including the failure to sanqile a 
sepnent of the popuimon, inabiii^ to obtain infotmaiion for all 
respondents in the sample, inability or unwillingness of respondents ro 
provide correct information, and errors made in the coliectitm or 
processing of the data. 

For a full discussion of the reliability of data from the CPS and 
information on estimating standard errors, see foe “Explanatory Notes 
and Estimates of Error” section ot Employment and Earnings. 

Definitions 

The principal definitions used in connection with the earnings series 
are described briefly below. 

Usual weekly earnings. Data represent earnings before taxes and 
other deductions and include any overtime pay, commissions, or tips 
usualiyreceived(atthemainjob in foe case ofmuitiplejobholders.) Prior 
to 1994, respondents were asked how much they usually earned per 
week. Since January 1994, respondents have been asked to identify the 
easicstwayforfoem to report earnings (hourly, weekly, biweekly, twice 
monthly, monthly, annually, other) and how much they usually earn in 
foe reported time period. Earnings reported on a basis other than weekly 
arc converted to a we^ly equivalent. The term ‘‘usual” is as peicwved 
by the respondent. If the respondent asks for a definition of usual. 


interviewers are instructed to definethe term as more than halfthe weeks 
worked during the past 4 or S months. 

Medians (and other quantiles) of weekly earnings. The median (or 
upper linut of the stxxind quartile) is the amount whidi divides a given 
earnings distribution into two equal groups, one having earnings above 
themedianandtheotherhavingeamii^belowfoemedirm. Toi percent 
of a given distribution have ^mings below the upper limit of the first 
dectle(90percenthave higher ^mings); 25 percenthaveeamings below 
the limit of the first quartile (75 percent have higher earnings); 75 

per cen t have eaminp below the upf^ limit of the third quartile (25 
percent have higher earnings); and 90 percent have ernnings below foe 
upper limit of the ninth decile ( 1 0 percent have higher emnings). 

The estimating procedure places each rqrorted or calculated weekly 
earnings value into SSO-wide intervals which are centered around 
multiples of S50. The actual value is estimated forough the linear 
iraerpolation of foe interval in which the quantile boundary lies. 

Over-the-yearcbangesinfoemedians(andotha' quantile boundaries) 
for specific groups may not necessarily be consistent with foemovonents 
estimated for the overall quantile boundary. The most conunon reasons 
for this possible anomaly are: (1 ) There could be a change in the relative 
weights of the subgroups. For example, the nwdians of both !6-to-24 
year olds and those 25 years and over may rise; but if the lower-earning 
16*to-24 group accounts for a gre^y increased share of foe total, the 
overall median could actually foll.(2)Therecouldbeaiaige change in foe 
shape ofthedistribulionofrcported earnings, particularly nearaquantile 
boundary. This could be caused by survey observations foat are 
clustered at rounded values, e.g., S2S0, $300, $400. An estimate lying 
inaSSO-widecenteredbierval containing such adusteror”^ike" tends 
fo change more slowly than one in other intervals. 

iVage and salary workers. Workers who receive wages, salaries, 
commissions, tips, payment in kind, or piece rates. The group includes 
employees in both the private and public sectors but, for foe purposes 
of foe earnings series, excludes all self-employed persons, regardless 
of whefoer or not their businesses are incorporated. 

Full-time workers. Workers who usually work 3 S hours or more per 
week at their sole or principal job. 

ParHimeworkers. Workers who usually work fewerfoan 35 hours 
per week at their sole or principal job. 

Cowmn/cfofiars.TheConsumerFriceliidexforAllUibanConsumers 
(CPI-U) is used to convert current dollars to constant (1982) dollars. 

Hispanic or Lalino ethnicity. This refers to persons who identified 
themselves in the enumeration process as being Spanish, Hispanic, or 
Latino. Persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino 
may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as well 
as by race. 
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Tabte 1 . Median usual weeWy earnings of ftiii>time wage and salary workers by sheeted eh«seteristies, quarterly averages, 
tK>t seasonally adjusted 


Ctrarac^ristic 

Number ck woricers 
^thousands) 

Median we^dy eamir^ 

IN 

200« 

IH 

2005 

I In current dollars 

1 Inconstant (1982) dcdlars 

III 

2004 

Hi 

2005 

ill 

2004 

Hi 

^>05 

SEX AND AGE 







Total. 1 6 years and over 

102,325 

105.428 

S632 

$649 

$322 

$318 

Men. 16 ^ars and over 

57,696 

59.778 

7M 

716 

358 

351 

16 to 24 years 

6,865 

7317 

400 

407 

204 

200 

25 years and over 

51,033 

5^761 

759 

768 

386 

377 

Women, 16 years and over 

44,427 

45349 

571 

585 

291 

2BJ 

16 to 24 years 

5.083. 

5,022 

371 

379 

1^ 

186 

25 years artd over 

39,344 

40327 

602 1 

615 

306 - i 

301 

RAf^H^ANIC OR LATINO ETTbllCmr, AND SEX | 





i 


White 1 

83.367 

85.558 

651 

667 

331 

327 

Mm 

48.172 

49.557 

721 

737 1 

367 

361 

Womm 

35.1% I 

36.001 

583 

594 

297 

291 

Black or Africm American 

12,136 

1^714 

531 

520 

270 

2% 

Men 

S.7S7 

6.159 

570 

533 

290 

261 

Women 

6379 

6.5SS 

506 

509 

%8 

2S0 

Asian 

4.406 

4.674 

701 

rei 

357 

373 

Men 

2,581 

2,665 

aoi 

834 

406 

409 

Wwnen . 

1,827 

2.009 


659 

300 

323 

Hi^nio or Lai^ ....... 

14363 

14.913 

456 

462 

233 

226 

Men...., 

9,155 

9381 

477 

483 

243 

237 

Women . 

5.106 

5.332 

430 

418 

219 

205 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups {white, black or African American, and Asian) do not sum to totals because data are not presented for aH 
races, in addtion. persorts whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latmo may be of arty race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicrty as ««ll as by 
race. Beginning in Jarwary 2005, data reflect revised population controls used in tite household survey. 
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Table Z Median usual weekly earnings of bill-time wage and salary workers by age, race, Hispanic or Latino ethnicity, and 
sex, third quartN* 2005 averages, not seasonally actuated 



Total 

Men 

Women 

Age. race, and Hispanic or Latino edtnidty 

Number 

of 

wofirers 

(in 

thousands) 

Me<£an 

weekly 

eunings 

Number 

of 

(in 

thousands) 

vnekly 

e^ngs 

Nutrtoer 

of 

wwk«s 

(in 

thousands) 

Me^an 

weekly 

earmngs 

TOTAL 







16yea» and ova 

105.428 

$649 



^.649 

SS^ 

16to24yei»... 

12.039 


7,017 

407 

5.022 

379 

16 to 19 years. 

2.2B3 

310 

1,362 

322 

921 

293 

20 to 24 ^rs . 

9,756 

415 

5,655 

427 

4,101 

401 

25 years and eve' 

93.388 

697 

52.761 

766 

40.627 

615 

2S to 54 ^rs . 

78.744 

691 

44,605 

760 

34.138 

613 

2S to 34 years 

25,289 

615 

14,931 

643 

10,357 


35to44 years 

Z73B2 

730 

15,697 

822 

11,8% 

622 

45 to 54 years 

^.872 

745 

13,977 

846 

11,895 

640 

55 years and over 

14.645 

726 

8,156 

837 

6,489 

621 

55 to 64 years 

12,731 

741 

6,988 

858 

5,743 

639 

65 years and over 

1,914 

582 

1,167 

650 

746 

500 

Whfto 







16 years and ot«f 

85,558 

667 

49257 

737 

36,001 

594 

I6to24 years .. 

9.^ 

398 

5,906 

411 

4,015 

379 

25 years and over 

75,838 

717 

43,652 

792 

31,^ 

625 

25 to 54 years 

63.:^ 

712 

36.706 

782 

26.650 

623 

55 years and over 

12282 

743 

6.946 

871 

5.336 

636 

Bfacicor AMean Ainerfem 







16 years and over 

12,714 

520 

6,159 

533 

6.555 

509 

16to 24 years.. 

1216 

367 

669 

366 

647 

368 

2S years and over 

11,398 

SSI 

5.490 

571 

5,908 


25 to 54 years 

9211 

550 

4.773 

567 

5,138 

534 

55 years and over - 

1v487 

555 

717 

603 

770 

509 

Aslan 







16 years artd over 

4,674 

761 

2.665 

834 

2.009 

659 

I6to24 years 

349 

408 

194 

405 

155 


25y»rs and over 

4,325 

790 

2,471 

872 




3,722 

795 

2,125 

871 

1.^7 


S5 years and over 

603 

770 

345 

877 

257 


Hispanic or LsdiM 







16 years and over 

14213 

462 

9,581 

483 

5,332 

418 

ieto24 years. 

2,176 

37S 

1,455 

380 



26 years and over 

12,738 

484 

8,126 

502 



2Sto54 years 

11,606 

484 

7.447 

502 



55 years wd over 

1,131 

488 

679 

499 




NOTE; EstimalBS for the atxwe race groups (white, blac* or AWcan American, and Asian} do not sum to totals because data are not Resented tor all 
ra ces In adtStion, pemorts wtxtse ethnidty is identified as Hispanic or Lb&w may be of any race and, theretoce. are classified by ethnicfty as well as by 
race. Beginning in January 2005. data reflect revised population controls used in the household sunrey. 
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Table 3. Median usual weMy earning of f ulMIme wa^ and salary wc^kers by occu|Krtion and sex, qu2ut«1y averages, 
not seasonally adjusted 


Occupatiwi and sex 

Number of wt^rs 
@n thousands) 

Median weekly earnings 

IN 

2004 

III 

2005 

III 

2004 

III 

20(& 

TOTAL 





ManagemenL professional, and related occopatiorrs 

35.684 

37,060 

S916 

$935 

Management, business, and firanctai r^Ktidions oca^trms 

14,421 

14,891 

9S8 

992 

Professional and r^ted oco^ons 

21,263 

22,168 

886 

897 

Servto occ^»6orB 

14,168 

14,648 

411 

410 

Sales and of^ occtq>abons 

25.399 

25,936 

566 

S70 

Sales and r^aied occupations 

10.056 

10,352 

598 

606 

Office aixl administrative support occupations 

15,343 

15,584 

543 

550 

Nature resourees, con^u^ion. and mamtenance occu^tens 

11.680 

12,288 

613 

618 

Farming, l^ng, and kvestiy occupatiors 

777 

a(X3 

363 

352 

Cmsbuction and extracfon ocaipaticfls 

6.635 

7,031 

602 

604 

InstaHatiwi, maintenance, arxi repaw occupatow 

4,268 

4,354 

693 

705 

Production, tran^rtation, atvj material moving occupations 

15,375 

15,496 

520 

524 

Production occupafions 

8.S61 

8,453 

519 

516 

Transportation and materia] moving occupations 

6.814 

7,043 

521 

S41 

Men 





Management, professional, and r^ted occupations 

17.719 

18,305 

1,111 

1,103 

Management, business, and financial operadons occupadons 

7,926 

8,186 

1,169 

1,147 

Professional arid related ocoteations 

9.793 

10.120 

1,051 

^.QS7 

Savice occupations 

7.168 

7.262 

470 

464 

Sal« and office occupations 

9,691 

10,153 I 

668 

682 

Sates and related occopatiais 

5,701 

5,792 

733 

748 

Office and administrative suRJort occupations 

3.990 

4,361 

606 

616 

Natural resources, cons&uctioit. and mairdenanoe occupations 

11,247 

11,734 

618 

622 

Farming, and forestry occupaPons 

655 

719 

366 

361 

Consbudion and eidraction occupations | 

6,523 

6,867 

603 

605 

Installation, maintaiance, wd repair occupations 

4.068 

4.148 

699 

704 

Rocfoction. tran^Kirlation, and material mewing occupations 

12.(S4 

12.324 

575 

577 

Productiwt occupations 

6.058 

6,090 

591 

594 

Transportation and material moving occupations 

5,995 

6,234 

548 

556 

Women 





Managemmt, professional, and related occupations 

17.965 

18,754 

776 

812 

Managemerrt, busteess. and financial operations occupations 

6,494 

6,706 

799 


Professional and related occupations 

11.470 

12.043 

767 

785 

Service occupations 

7.001 

7,385 

' 382 


Sales and office occupations 

15.708 

15,763 



Sates and related occupations 

4.355 

! 4.559 



Mice and administrative support occupations 

11,354 

11,223 

533 

530 

Natural resources, construction, aifo maintenance occupations 

1 433 

SS4 



Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations 

121 

184 



Cffltetnicfioo and extraction oeapations 

112 

184 



Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations 

199 

207 



Production, transportation, and material movmg occupations 

3,321 

3,173 



PrcKfoction ocopations 

2,S0Z 




Transportation and material movteg occupations 

819 

810 

406 

429 


NOTE: Beginnins ir> January 2005, data reflect revised poputation contrels used in the household survey. 
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Table 4. Quartiles and selected deciles of usual wei^ earning of fulMIme mge and sabiry worfcers by selected 
characteristics, third quarte^ 2005 averages, not seasonally adjusted 


Char^deristic 

Number 

of 

workers 

thousands) 

Uwjerftnitof: 

First 

dedie 

First 

quartiie 

Second 

quar^ 

(median) 

Third 

quaitle 

Ninth 

decte 

SEX, RACE AND OR LATINO ETTffdCITY 







Total. 16 years and rwer 

10Sv«28 

$306 

$422 

$649 

S994 

$1,464 

Men 

50,778 

323 

465 

716 

1,098 

1,687 

Women 

45,849 

289 

392 

585 

862 

1,246 

Whfte 

65,^ 

311 

435 

667 

1,016 

1,524 

Men 

49357 

331 

480 

737 

1,131 

1,732 

Women 

36.001 

290 

398 

594 

873 

134 

Blade w African American 

12,714 

281 

368 

520 

7B3 

1,129 

Men 

6,159 

283 

379 

533 

815 

1,136 

Women 

6355 

279 

359 

509 

780 

1,123 

fteian 

4,674 

335 

488 

761 

1,172 

1,762 

Men 

2.665 

373 

527 

834 

1,333 

1,917 

Women 

2,009 

304 

433 

659 

993 

1,440 

Hispanic or LaSno 

14,913 

269 

329 

462 

674 

1.016 

Mw 

9,581 

283 

347 

483 

700 

1,067 

Wrwiwi 

5.332 

244 

307 

418 

628 

919 

H>4K:ATX»IAL ATTAINMENT 







Total, 25 years and over 

93388 

327 

464 

697 

1,046 

1,547 

Less than a high school dt^oma 

9.302 

257 

311 

413 

565 

782 

High school ^doates, no college’ 

27.640 

308 

408 

583 

815 

1,117 

Some a«ege or associate defflee 

25,655' 

345 

476 

678 

950 

1,290 

Bachelor's degree and fttgher2 

30.791 

490 

705 

1,014 

1,504 

2,092 

Bachelor's degree only .... 

19375 

457 

650 

941 

134 

1,918 

Advanced degree 

10,916 

597 

809 

1,157 

1,694 

2320 

Men. 25 years and over ... 

52.761 

355 

505 

768 

1,158 

1,760 

Less than a high school diploma 

6381 

281 

336 

461 

621 

851 

High sdiool {yaduates. no college’ 

16.126 

341 

465 

650 

908 

1210 

Swne cDlldge or associate degree 

13.^ 

387 





Sadidof’s degree and htgher^ 

16365 

524 

786 

1,166 

1,759 

2401 

Bachelor's de^ee only . 

10382 

496 

734 

1,081 

1,587 

2264 

Advanced degree 

5,883 

625 

923 

1,382 

1,912 

2.729 

Women, 25 years and over 

40.627 

304 

415 

615 

905 

1290 

Lea than a hi^ school dpioma 

2.922 

227 

281 

343 

446 

577 

Migh-schooi graduates, no college'’ 

11.S14 

281 

366 

491 



Swne college or associate degree 

12385 

319 

420 

594 



Bachelor's degree and l^her* 

13.927 

458 

637 

874 

1,223 

1,641 

Bachelor's degree only . 

8,893 

427 

596 

812 



Advanced decree 

5,033 

580 






^ Includes persons with a high school dipkma or equivaleni. 

^ Incbides persons with bachelor's, master's, professiorxal. and doclOTal 
det^ees. 

NOTE Ten percent of all full-bme wage and salary workers earn less 
than die u(^ ymit of the first der^; 25 percent earn less than die upper 
limit of the first quartiie; 50 percent earn less than the upper limit of the 
^cond quardle. or mer^n; 75 percent earn less than the upper limit of the 


VM quartiie; and 90 percent earn less than the upper lirrat the ninth 
decile. Estimates for the above race groups (white, black or African 
Americarv and Asian) do not sum to totals because data are not presoited 
lor aS races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is identrKed as Hi^ranic 
or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are dassifted by ethnicity as 
well as by race. Beginning in January 200S. data redect revised 
population controls used in the househr^ survey. 
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Table 5. Medim usual weekly earnings of part-tkne wage and salary vmrkm by sheeted characteristics, quarterty a^rarages, 
not seasonally adjusted 



Number of worirers 
^thousands) 

Median weel^ earnings 


fli 1 

2004 

HI 

%(» 

III 

2004 

til 

2005 

SEX AND AGE 





Total, 16 years and over 

21,403 

21,465 

S199 

$206 

Men. 16 ^rs and over 

HIM 

6,641 

190 

196 

16to24^ars .... 


3,348 

159 

163 

25 years and ever 


3,293 

232 

%7 

Women, 16 years and over 


14.824 

203 

210 

16to24yeas.... 


4300 

1^ 

159 

25 yMTs and over 


10.(^ 

236 

246 

RACE, HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNIOTT, AND SEX 





White 

18.0% 

18,076 

200 

%7 

Men 

5.629 

5,546 

186 

199 

Wom«i 

12.406 

12.530 

%6 

212 

Biack or Afiican American 

2.0% 

2,001 

189 

193 

Men 

702 

651 

191 

185 

Women 

1,324 

1,350 

188 

197 

Asian 

S42 

845 

217 

209 

Men 

275 

275 

231 

183 

Women 

567 

571 

206 

223 

Hispaiw or Lattoo 

2,416 

2,497 

18S 

198 

Men- 

806 

633 

192 

211 

Wwnen 

1,607 

1,664 

187 

191 


NOTE: Estimates tw the above race groi^ (white, blactc or Atncan America, and Asian) do not sum to tol^ because rta*a are not presented tv an 
races, in addibon, persons whose ethniaty is identified as Hispanic or Labno may be erf any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnierty as weii as t^ 
race. Segirmtog in January 2005, data reflect revised population controls used to the household survey. 
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I n 2004, median weekly earnings for women who were Ml- 
time wage and salary workers were $573, or SOpercent of 
the S713 median for their nmle counterparts. This ratio 
was about the same in 2003. In 1 979, the first year of compa- 
rable earnings data, women earned 63 percent as much as 
men did. (See chart 1 .) 

The women’s-to-raen’s earnings ratio varies significantly 
by demographic group. The ratio was about 89 percent for 
blacks and 87 percent for Hispanics or Latinos in 2004. For 
whites, it was 80 percent, and for Asians it was 76 percent. 
Young women, those 16 to 24 years old, earned almost as 
much (94 percent) as young men did, while women 35 years 
and older earned about 75 percent as much as did their male 
peers. 

This report presents earnings data from the Cunent Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS), The CPS is a national monthly survey 
of approximately 60,000 households conducted by the U.S. 
Census Bureau for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Informa- 
tion on earnings is collected from one-fourth of the CPS 
sample each month, Users should note that the compari- 
sons of earnings in this report are on a broad level and do 
not control for many factors that can be sigmficant in ex- 
plaining earnings differences. For a detailed description of 
the source of the data and an explanation of die concepts 
and definitions used, please see the Technical Note in this 
report. 

Highlights 

Following are some highlights of women's and men’s earn- 
ings in 2004. 

FulMime workers 

• Among women, 45- to 54-year-olds had the highest 
median weekly earnings (S625), followed closely by 55- to 
64-year-olds ($6 1 5), and 35- to 44-year-olds ($608). Men’s 
earnings also were highest among 45- to 54-year'Olds ($857) 
and 55- to 64-year-olds ($843). The difference between 
women’s and men’s earnings was much larger among middle- 
aged and older workers than among younger workeis. Fot 
instance, among workers aged 45 to 54, women earned 73 
percent as much as men did. By comparison, among 16- to 
24-year-olds, women earned 94 percent as much as their male 


counterparts, and, among workers 25 to 34 years old, women 
earned 88 percent as much as did men. (See table I.) 

• Between 1979 and 2004, the earnings gap between 
women and men narrowed for most major age groups. The 
women ’s-to-men’s earnings ratio among 35- to 44-yeai-olds, 
for example, rose from 58 percent in 1979 to 76 percent in 
2004, and that for 45- to 54-year-olds rose from 57 percent in 
1979 to 73 percent 25 years later. The earnings ratios for 
teenagers and for workers 65 years old and older, however, 
showed no consistent movement over the period. (See table 
12 .) 

• Asian workers of bofii sexes earned more than their 
white, black, or Hispanic or Latino counterparts did. Asian 
women’s median weekly earnings ($613) were 5 percent higher 
than white women’s earnings (S584), 2 1 percent more than 
black women's earnings ($505), and 46 percent higher than 
the earnings of Hispanic or Latino women ($419). In com- 
parison, Asian men's earnings ($802) were 10 percent higher 
than the earnings of white men ($732), 41 percent greater 
than the earnings of black men (5569), and 67 percent higher 
than those of Hispanic or Latino men ($480). (See tables 1 
and 13 and chart 2.) 

• Earnings differences between women and men in 2004 
were widest for whites and Asians. White women earned 80 
percent as much as white men did, and Asian women earned 
76 percent as much as Asian men did. Both black women (89 
percent) and Hispanic or Latino (87 percent) women had 
earnings that were much closer to those of their male coun- 
terparts. (See table 1.) 

• Growth in earnings for white women has outpaced that 
for their black and Hispanic or Latino counterparts. Between 
1979 and 2004, inflation-adjusted earnings for white women 
grew fairly steadily, rising by 32 percent. Earnings over die 
period grew by 24 percent for black women and by 1 i per- 
cent forHispanic or Latino women. In contrast, real earnings 
for white and forblack men rose only slightly, while those for 
Hispanic or Latino men fell by 9 percent. (See table 13.) 
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• Median weekly earnings in 2004 varied significantly 
by level of education. Among women, those with less than a 
high school diploma earned $334 per week, compared wifii 
$860 for those with a college degree. Among men, high school 
dropouts earned S446a week, comparedwith $1,143 for col- 
lege graduates. (See table 6.) 

• At all levels of education, women have fared better 
than men with respect to earnings growth. Although both 
women and men with less than a high school diploma have 
experienced a decline in inflation-adjusted earnings since 
1 979, the drop for women — 9 percent — was significantly less 
than that for men — 27 percent. Earnings for women with 
college degrees have increased by 35 percent since 1979 on 
an inflation-adjusted basis, while earnings for male college 
graduates have risen by 20 percent. (See table 14andchart3.) 

• Women working full time in management, business, 
and financial operations occupations earned a median of 
$812 per week in 2004. This was more than women earned in 
any other major occupational category. The second highest 
paying job group was professional and related occupations, 
in w'hich women earned $767 per week. Within management 
fields, the highest paying occupations for women were chief 
executives, computer and information systems managers, 
human resources managers, pxiichasing managers, medical 
and health services managers, and management analysis. 
Within professional occupations, women working as phar- 
macists, lawyers, computer software engineers, computer 
programmers, and physicians and surgeons had the highest 
median weekly earnings. (See table 2.) 

• Within occupational groups, women and men tend to 
work ill different occupations. In professional and related 
occupations, for example, women were much less likely than 
men to be employed in the highest paying occupations— 
engineers and computer and mathematical scientists. Women 
were more likely than men to work in lower paying education, 
training, and library occupations. (See table 2.) 

• The ratio of female-to-male earnings varied by place of 
residence, from a high of 87 percent in California to a low of 
66 percent in Wyoming. The differences among the States 
reflect, in part, variations in the occupations and industries 
found in each State and in the age composition of each State’s 
labor force. In addition, sampling error for the State esti- 
mates is considerably larger flian it is for the national esti- 
mates; thus, one should be especially careful when compar- 
ing State estimates. (See table 3.) 


• Just 5 percent of women earned $1,500 or more per 
week, compared with 13 percent of men. Not surprisingly, 
given their higher earnings overall, Asian women were more 
likely than odier women to earn at least $ 1 ,500 per week. (See 
table?.) 

• Median weekly earnings of married women with child- 
ren under ihe age of 18 were 21 percent higher than the 
earnings of unmarried mothers. The difference was even 
greater for men: married fathers earned 33 percent more than 
unmarried fathers did. (See table 8.) 

Part-time workers 

• Women who worked pari time — that is, less than 35 
hours per week — accounted for 25 percent of all female wage 
and salary workers in 2004. In contrast, just 1 1 percent of 
men in wage and salary jobs worked part time. (See tables 4 
and 5.) 

• Median w’eekly earnings of female part-time workers 
were $201 , compared with $ 1 83 for male part-time workers. 
The men have lower earnings than the women because male 
part-time workers are more highly concentrated in the young- 
est age groups, which typically have low earnings. Half of 
male part-time workers were 16 to 24 years old, compared 
with just under a third of female part-timers. (See table 4.) 

Workers paid by the hour 

• About 63 percent of women and 57 percent of men 
employed m wage and salary jobs were paid by the hour in 
2004. Women m this category had median hourly earnings 
of $10.17, or 85 percent of the median for men paid by the 
hour ($12.02). (See tables 5,9, 10, 15, and 16.) 

• Among women who were paid hourly rates m 2004, 
about 4 percent reported hourly earnings at or below the 
prevailing Federal minimum wage of $5 . 1 5 an hour. This 
share compared with 2 percent of men who were paid by the 
hour. (See tables 11 and 17 andchart4. Also sec the Techni- 
cal Note for information about workers with earnings below 
the Federal minimum wage.) 

• As would be expected, 1 6- to 1 9-year-old women and 
men paid by the hour were the most likely to have earnings at 
or below the minimum wage. Workers 25 years of age and 
older were very xmlikely to earn the minimum wage or less, 
although for women aged 65 and older the incidence of mini- 
mum wage work rose. (See table 1 1 and chart 4.) 
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Chart 3. Change in constant>do)lar median weekly earnings from 1 979 to 2004 by educational 
attainment and sex 

Highest educational level 


Bachelor’s degree 
and higher 


Some college or 
associate degree 


High school graduate, 
no college 


Less than a high school 
diploma 


-40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 

Percent change 

NOTE; Data relate to earnings of full-time wage and salary workers 25 years and older. 



Chart 4. Women with earnings at or below the prevailing Federal minimum wage 

by age, 2004 annual averages 


Percent Percent 



16 years years years years years years years and older 
and older 


NOTE; Data relate to female wage and salary workers paid fwurly rates. 
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Table 1. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and saleryworicers by selected ^aracteristics, 2004 annual averages 


Characteristic 

Both sexes | 

I Women 

Men j 

Women's 

earnings 

as 

percent 
of men's'' 

Numt5er 

of 

workers 
(in I 

thousands) I 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

Number 

of 

On 

ttiou^nds) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

i Standard 

of 

median 

AGE 











Total, 16 years and over 

101.224 

S638 

S2 

44.223 

«73 

S2 

57.001 

$713 

$2 

80.3 

16 to 24 years 

10,876 1 

390 

2 

4.633 

375 

3 

6,243 1 

400 I 

2 

93,7 

16 to 19 years 

1.65Q ' 

309 

3 

630 

293 

4 

1.020 

318 

3 

92.2 

20 to 24 years 

9,226 

406 

2 

4.003 

391 

3 

5,223 ^ 

417 1 

3 

93.8 

25 years and over 

90.348 

683 

2 

39.^ 

599 

2 

50.758 

762 

2 

78.7 

25 to 34 years 

24.757 

604 

2 

10.356 

561 

4 

14.401 

639 

4 

87.9 

35 to 44 years 

26,861 

713 

3 

11,459 

60S 

3 

15,402 

804 

6 

75.6 

45 to 54 years 

24,986 

743 

3 

11.519 

63 

4 

13.467 

857 

6 

73.0 

55 lo 64 years 

11.932 

725 

5 

5,463 

615 

5 

6,469 

843 

9 

73,0 

65 years and over 

1,812 

560 

21 

793 

478 

12 

1,019 

641 

19 

74.6 

RACE AND HISPANIC OR 











LATINO ETHNICITY 


i 









White 

82.468 

657 

2 

34.972 

584 

2 

47.495 

732 

3 

79.8 

Black or African American 

12.032 

525 

4 

6.326 

505 

3 

5.706 . 

569 

7 

88.9 

Asian 

4.457 

708 

10 

1.953 

613 

9 

2.S04 

802 

17 

76.4 

Hispanic or Latino 

14.061 

456 

4 

5.065 

419 

4 

8.996 

480 

3 

87.1 

MARITAL STATUS 











Never married ! 

25.682 

510 ' 

2 

11,071 

500 

3 

14,611 

518 I 

3 

96.5 

Married, spouse present 

58,590 

719 

2 

23.164 

604 

2 

35.426 

811 

4 

74.5 

Other marital status 

16,952 

606 

3 

9,988 

564 

5 

6.964 ; 

680 

7 

82.9 

Divorced . 

11.603 

639 

5 

6 869 

593 

4 

4.734 

729 

7 

81.3 

Separated 

3.836 

513 

5 

1.951 

462 

8 

1.884 

570 

16 

84.5 

Widowed 

1,513 

532 

15 ■ 

1.168 

515 

8 

345 

615 

22 

83.7 

UNION AFFILIATION 2 











Members of unions 2 

14,029 

781 

4 

5,575 

723 

6 

8,454 : 

829 

6 

87.2 

Represented by unions * 

15.463 

776 

4 

6.305 

719 

5 

9.158 : 

623 

6 

86.8 

Not represented by a union 

65.761 

612 

1 

37.918 

541 

3 

47,843 

685 

3 

79.0 

EDUCAHONAL ATTAINMENT 











Total, 2S years and over 

90.348 , 

683 

2 

39.590 

599 

2 

50,758 i 

762 

2 

78.7 

Less than a high school diploma 

8.533 1 

401 

2 

2.785 

334 

3 

5,748 

446 

5 

74,9 

High school graduates, no college ^ ... 

27.141 1 

574 

2 

11.628 

488 

2 

15,513 ' 

645 

4 

75,6 

Some college or associate degree 

24.346 

681 

3 

11.848 

577 

i 3 

12,998 

761 

4 

75,8 

Bachelor’s degree and higher^ 

29.828 

986 


13.329 

860 

' 4 

16,499 

1,143 

5 

75,2 


^ These figures are computed using unrounded medians and may differ 
Slightly from percents computed using the rounded medians displayed m this 
table. 

^ Differences in earnings levels between workers with and without union 
affiliation reject a variety of factors in addition to coverage by a collective 
bargaining agreement, including the distribution of male and female 
employees by occupation, industry, firm size, or geographic region. 

* Data refer to members of a labor union or an employee association 
similar to a union. 

* Data refer to members of a labor union or an employee association 


similar lo a union as we'i as workers who repoil no union affiliation but whose 
)06s are covered by a umon or an employee association contract. 

^ Includes persons with a high school diploma or equivalent. 

^ Includes persons with a bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral 
degree. 

NOT& Estimates for the above race groups (white, black or African 
American, and Asian} do not sum to totals because data are not presented for 
all races, in addition, persons whose ethnicity 1$ identified as Hispanic or 
Latino may be of any race and. therefore, are classified by ethnicity as well as 
by race. 
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Table 2. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary worlc^s by detaUed occupation and sex, 2004 annua! averages 



j Both sexes 

I Women 

j Men 













Occupation 

Number 

of 

Median 

Standard 

Number 

of 

Metfisn 

Standard 

Number 

of 

Median 

Standard 

earnings 


workers 

weekly 


workers 

weekly 


workers 

weekly 


percent 


(in 

earnings 

median 

On 

earnings 

median 

(in 

earnings 

median 

of men's ' 


thousands) 


thousands) 


thousands) 





S638 

$2 

44.223 

$573 

$2 

57,001 

$713 

$2 

80.3 

Management, professional, and related 



36,149 



18.168 

780 


17,981 

1,088 


71,1 

Management, business, and financial 





operations occupations 

14,778 

965 

5 

6.609 

812 

8 

6.170 

1,158 

7 

70.2 

Management occupations 

10.221 

1.Cte2 

10 

3.995 

871 

10 

6,226 

1,215 

17 

71.7 

Chief executives 

1,060 

1.663 

70 

248 

1.310 

74 

802 

1,875 

47 

M Q 

General and operations managers 

727 

1.129 

30 

175 

872 

49 

552 

1.166 

18 

74.8 

Advertising and promotions managers 

57 

924 

71 

34 

(^) 

(2) 

23 

(") 

(2) 

(3) 

Marketing and sales managers 

770 

1.213 

57 

298 

698 

68 

472 

1,441 

32 

62.3 

Administrative services managers 

Computer and information systems 

80 

937 

52 

27 

(") 

<") 

53 

968 

50 

(=i 






1.228 

839 


228 

427 

1,547 

1.397 

58 

52 

79.4 

60.1 

Financial managers 

961 

986 

22 

535 

20 

Human resources managers 

261 

1,051 

51 

171 

958 

42 

90 

1.259 

50 

76.1 

Industrial production managers 

269 

1.107 

43 

49 

{") 

{^) 

220 

1.172 

64 


Purchasing managers ,,, 

Transportation, storage, and 

163 

1.092 

49 

59 

946 

53 

104 

1.153 

46 

82.0 

distribution managers 

Farm, ranch, and other agricuilura! 

220 

741 

24 

34 


<2) 

187 

753 

25 

(^) 








86 

612 

24 


Construction managers 

425 

1,027 

27 

23 

hi 

hi 


Education administrators 

651 

1.019 

31 

405 

905 

33 

246 



77.2 

i^) 

Engineering managers 

99 

1.807 

126 

6 

('') 

(2) 

94 



Food service managers 

568 

657 

17 

232 

398 

17 

33S 



63.8 





50 

328 


34 

21 




Medical and health services managers 
Property, real estate, and community 

451 

973 

28 

943 

123 

1.135 

34 

83.1 




304 

681 

32 


623 

23 



62 

81.3 

Social and community service 





241 


32 

156 

768 

20 


1.014 

170 

75.8 

Susiness and financial operations 


SS 


4,558 










Wholesale and retail buyers, except 






1, 9 

l.UUf 





808 








65,1 

Purchasing agents, except wholesale. 

267 

38 







782 

78.6 

Claims adjusters, appraisers, 

171 

677 



952 


257 

762 

32 

71.1 

Compliance officers, except agriculture, i 




construction, health and safely, and ' 

116 

922 






1,070 

247 

54 

78,1 


44 

14 




Human resources, training, and labor 








916 


relations specialists 

Management analysts 

Accounlams and auditors 

612 

317 

1.366 

803 

1.017 

851 

24 

A3 

1 10 

415 

146 

755 

922 

757 

15 

42 

10 

198 

170 

543 

952 

1.215 

1.016 

45 

70 

31 

79,3 

1 75 8 

74.5 

Appraisers and assessors of real 







863 

1,062 

8S9 

799 


29 

61 



50 

167 

24 

165 

1,021 

1.170 

142 

49 


Personal financial advisors 

229 

103 

773 

185 

(^) 

66,1 

Loan counselors and officers 

Tax examiners, coileaors. and revenue 

381 

40 

216 

695 

35 

(^> 

1.001 

51 

(®) 

69.5 



77 

21,371 

818 

883 





28 




Professional and related occupations 

4 




(^) 

1.049 

1.155 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

73.1 

84.1 

Computer and mathematical occupaiions 
Computer scientists and systems 

2.793 

1.114 

15 

757 

972 

19 

2,037 

11 





166 

145 

184 

902 

1.006 

1.149 

813 


418 

371 

572 

209 

1,092 

1,151 

1,429 

850 



Computer programmers 

Computer software engineers 

Computer support specialists 

Database administrators 

516 

757 

297 

76 

1,118 

1,350 

840 

1,106 

28 

27 

31 

70 

33 

24 

69 

20 

29 

36 

82.6 

87.4 

80.4 
95.6 

Network and computer systems 




53 


76 



178 

1.038 


33 







Network systems and data 



( 2 ) 

145 

1,064 

60 

('! 

233 

84 



Operations research anaivxis 

1.083 

62 

41 

( 2 ) 

(2) 

43 

1.097 

( 2 ) 

56 

( 2 ) 

( = ) 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 2 Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by detailed occupation and sex, 2004 annual averages — Continued 




Botti sexes 


Women 



Men 


Women's 

earnings 

percent 
of men's ^ 

Occupation 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Star\dard 

enw 

of 

n»cten 

Number 

of 

(in 

tuusands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

Architecture and engineering occupations 

2,500 

S1.098 

$14 

331 

S830 

$28 

2,170 

$1,139 

$9 

77.2 

Architects, except naval 

142 

1,141 

25 

38 

(2) 


105 

1,242 

39 


Aerospace engineers 

105 

1,347 

51 

10 



94 

1.369 

56 

(2) 

Chemical engineers 

65 

1.221 

54 

10 



55 

1.242 

85 


Civil engineers 

264 

1.135 

21 

32 



232 

1,159 

22 

(2) 

Computer hardware engineers 

86 

1.328 

221 

13 


o 

73 

1,487 

107 


Electrical and electronics engineers 

Industrial engineers, incmamg neaiin 

311 

1.277 

71 

24 

(2) 

(2) 

287 

1,336 

60 

(2) 

and safety 

178 

1,152 

31 

32 

(2) 

(2) 

146 

1,195 

70 

{^) 

Mechanical engineers 

292 

1.187 

65 

16 

(2) 

(2) 

276 

1.201 

76 

(^) 

Drafters 

Engineenng technicians, except 

178 

768 

25 

38 

(2) 

(2) 

140 

797 

30 

(') 

drafters 

394 

629 

25 

73 

696 

31 

320 

867 

25 

80 3 

Surveying and mapping technicians 

Life, physical, and social science 

68 

672 

75 

9 

(") 

(") 

57 

711 

90 

{^) 

occupations 

1.073 

957 

15 

426 

884 

26 

647 

1.012 

24 

87.3 

Biological scientists 

109 

929 

37 

49 

(2) 

(2) 

60 

946 

67 

(2) 

Medical scientists 

83 

1.025 

158 

45 

(2) 

(2) 

38 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Chemists and materials scientists 

Environmental scientists and 

133 

1.048 

46 

42 

(^) 

(") 

91 

1,146 

37 

(^) 

geoscientists . 

75 

1.008 

61 

20 

(2) 

(2) 

55 

1,144 

51 

(2) 

Market and survey researchers 

90 

937 

74 

43 

(2) 

(2) 

47 

(2) 

(2) 


Psychologists .. 

75 

1.012 

40 

47 

(2) 

2) 

28 

(2) 

(2) 


Chemical technicians 

Community and social services 

69 

827 

45 

27 

0) 

(2) 

62 

869 

49 


occupations .. 

1,846 

707 

12 

1.082 

661 

10 

764 

766 

15 

86.4 

Counselors 

513 

735 

16 

338 

689 

28 

175 

832 

32 

82.9 

Social workers 

Miscellaneous commurtity and social 

620 

698 

18 

472 

689 

22 

148 

720 

29 

95.8 

service specialists 

281 

639 

25 

166 

596 

20 

95 

747 


79.8 

Clergy 

351 

771 

29 

47 

(2) 

(2) 

304 

795 


(2) 

Legal occupations 

1.111 

1.070 

37 

603 

845 

18 

508 

1.561 

54 


Lawyers 

Judges, magistrates, arvj oS^r judicial 

621 

1.561 

42 

208 

1.255 

33 

412 

1,710 

87 

73,4 

workers 

58 

1.333 

43 

33 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Paralegals and legal assistants 

260 

731 

28 

244 

713 

19 


(2) 


2 

Miscellaneous legai support workers ... 
Education, training, and library 

152 

707 

28 

117 

695 

37 

34 

(2) 

(2) 

(=) 

occupations 

5.941 

781 

7 

4,273 

729 

6 

1.668 

956 



Postsecondary teachers 

813 

1.034 

32 

337 

886 

43 


1,162 

(2) 

25 

(2) 

76,2 

Preschool and kindergarten teachers ... 

434 

521 

21 

473 

515 



Elementary artd middle school teachers 

2.206 

806 

11 

1.772 

776 






Secondary school teachers 

1.013 

885 

16 

555 

824 

19 





Spedai education teachers 

325 

804 

29 1 

271 

795 






Other teachers and instructors 

297 

776 

28 

158 

654 

36 


873 

(1) 


74,9 

(2) 

Librarians 

159 

834 

28 

136 




(2) , 

Teacher assistants 

Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and 

S45 

377 

10 

500 

373 

to 

45 

(2) 


(2) 

media occupations 

1.426 

768 

13 

618 

$88 

17 


862 

(2) 

23 

(2) 

79.9 

(3) 

Artists and related workers 

65 

865 

79 

24 

(2) i 

(2) 


Designers 

480 

714 

20 

230 






79,0 

(2) 

Producers and directors 

Athletes, coaches, umpires, and 

93 

1.030 

66 

35 

(2) ! 

("I 

63 

1,211 ; 

175 

related workers 

News analysts, reporters and 

99 

745 

46 

17 

fh 

(=) 

82 

792 ; 

52 

(=) 

correspondents 

64 

635 

85 


(2) 

(2) 


1 (2) 



Public reiadons specialists 

102 

823 

56 

61 




(') 


(3) 

Editors 

110 

856 

30 

54 

759 



946 

(2) 


60.3 

(2) 

Writers and authors 

Broadcast and sound engineenng 

1 86 

1 760 

! 47 

44 

1=) 

( = ) 

1 42 

(2) 

technicians and radio operators 

75 

857 

104 


(2) 

(2) 





Photographers 

Healthcare practitioner and fe^nical 

53 

650 

47 

17 

(M 

(’) 

36 

(") 

I") 

(2) 

occupations 

4,680 

852 

7 

3.470 




1,062 


76.1 

Dietitians and nutritionists 

57 




(2) 




Pharmacists 

162 

1.578 

57 

72 

1.432 

109 






555 

1.660 

100 

173 




1.874 



Physiciart assistants 

57 

901 

77 


(2) 





Registered nurses 

1.800 

904 

9 

1.651 

895 

9 

14S 

1,031 

52 

86.8 


See footnotes af end of table. 
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Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by detailed occupation and sex. 2004 annual averages — Continued 



Bodi sexes 



Women 



Men 


Women's 

earnings 

percent 
of men's ' 

Occupation 

Number 

of 

workers 

fin 

housands) 

Median 

weeMy 

earnings 

Starxiard 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weeldy 

eatTHogs 

Standard 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

(to 

housands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

of 

median 

Occupational therapists 

56 

S923 

$82 

51 

S906 

$67 

5 


(2) 


Physical therapists 

121 

925 

53 

70 

900 

89 

50 

$955 

$90 


Respiratory therapists 

79 

782 

26 

33 

f^) 


41 

(2) 

(2) 

( ^ ■ 

Speech-language pathologists 

Clinical laboratory technologists and 

65 

879 

46 

62 

669 

27 

3 

(2) 

(2) 

!’) 

technicians 

Diaanostic reiated technologists and 

267 

727 

25 

188 

710 

37 

rs 

763 

52 

93 0 

Emeraencv medical technicians and 

225 

834 

24 

150 

836 

42 

75 

961 

55 

87 0 

paramedics 

Healtn diagnosing and treating 

121 

690 

25 

37 

I") 

(2) 

84 

717 

33 

{2} 

practitioner support technicians 

Licensed practical and licensed 

280 

516 

13 


508 

14 

44 

(2) 

(") 

!^) 

vocational nurses 

Medical records and health information 

385 

637 

19 

362 

629 

18 

23 

(2) 


f2> 

technicians 

81 

501 

21 

71 

513 

23 

10 

(2) 

(2) 

(^> 

n/ice occupations 

13,763 

411 

2 

6,773 

374 

2 

6.989 

476 

5 

78.6 

Healthcare support occupations 

Nursing, psychiatric, and home health 

1.985 

407 

4 

1,755 

402 

4 

230 

453 

24 

83.8 

aides 

1,261 

388 

5 

1.113 

383 

5 

148 

420 


Sl.t 

Dental assistants 

144 

474 

24 

139 

469 

26 

5 

(2) 

(2) 

{') 

Protective service occupations 

First-line supervisors/managers of 

2.509 

700 

11 

471 

557 

23 

2.038 

733 

12 

76.1 

police and detectives 

134 

1.015 

27 

zr 


(2) 

107 

1,055 

88 

(2) 

Fire fighters 

263 

933 

26 

13 

(2) 

(2) 

250 

942 

25 

(>) 

Bailiffs, coneclional officers, and jailers 

370 

622 

16 

107 

558 

22 

263 

654 

26 

85.4 

Detectives and criminal investigators ... 

114 

995 

104 

26 

(2) 

(2) 

88 

1,048 

198 

(2) 

Police and sheriff's patrol officers 

654 

844 

23 

63 

841 

38 

571 

845 

28 

99.5 

Private detectives and investigators .. .. 
Security guards and gaming 

63 

812 

133 

21 

(2) 

(2) 

41 

(2) 

("I 

(2) 

surveillance officers 

Food preparation and serving related 

641 

457 

17 

138 

418 

15 

502 

471 

18 

68 9 

occupations 

3,663 

360 

4 

1,908 

339 

5 

1,955 

384 

5 

88.2 

Chefs and head cocks ... 

First-line supervisors/managers of food 

266 

508 

15 

51 

416 

23 

215 

524 

21 

79,4 

preparation and serving workers 

504 

435 

13 

282 

418 

13 

222 

464 

22 

90.0 

Cooks 

1.167 

341 

6 

443 

319 

5 

723 

356 

6 

89.6 

Food preparation wortters 

278 

321 

7 

1S8 

323 

10 

120 

319 

8 

101,3 

Bartenders 

Combined food preparation and 

197 

426 

25 

102 

392 

21 

95 

482 

23 

81,3 

serving workers, including fast food ... 
Counter attendants, cafeteria, food 

123 

311 

11 

85 

308 

11 

39 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

concession, and coffee shop 

91 

292 

10 

56 

282 

13 

35 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Waiters and waitresses 

799 

348 

9 

538 

327 

9 

261 

399 

13 

82.0 

Food servers, nonresiaurant 

Dining room and cafeteha attendants 

94 

363 

22 

60 

333 

27 

34 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

and bartender helpers . 

152 

340 

19 

61 

356 

24 

91 

326 

23 

109.2 

Dishwashers 

Building end grounds cleaning end 

141 

306 

8 

30 

(2) 

(2) 

HI 

311 

10 

(2) 

maintenance occupations 

First-line supervisors/managers of 

3.436 

385 

3 

1.208 

335 

5 

2,228 

412 



housekeeping and lanitohal work ...... 

First-line supervisors/managers of 
landscaping, lawn service, and 

139 

479 

23 

SO 

410 






groundskeeping workers 

108 

641 

35 

6 

(2) 

(2) 


661 


(2) 


1,460 

405 

5 

379 

343 

11 

1,081 

42S 



Maids and housekeeping cleaners 

816 

331 

7 

723 

324 

5 

95 

402 



Pesl control workers 

65 

478 

36 

4 



61 





848 

372 

6 

46 

(2) 

(2) 

803 




Personal care artd service occupations 

First-line supervisors/managers of 

1,969 

402 


1.431 

380 

5 

538 

500 



gaming workers 

First-ime supervisors/managers of 

88 

600 

40 

33 

(2) 

(2) 





persortal service workers 

64 




li] 



lii 

is! 

Gaming services workers 

Hairdressers, hairstylists, and 

75 

558 

51 

41 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 



cosmetologists 

281 

398 


26r 




(2) 


1 


See looinotes at end o! tabte. 
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Table 2. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary mricers by detailed occupation and sex, 2004 annual averages — Continued 


Occupation 

Both s^es 

Women 

Men 

Women's 

earnings 

as 

percent 
of men's 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weeMy 

earnings 

Standard 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands; 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

of 

median 

Baggage porters, bellhops, and 











concierges 

60 

S498 

$22 

11 

(2) 

(2) 

50 

$491 

$20 


Transportation attendants 

76 

575 

81 

54 

$473 

S5S 

22 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Child care workers 

413 

334 

10 

387 

334 

9 

26 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Personal and home care aides 

360 

358 

12 

308 

350 

12 

52 

434 

58 

80.6 

Recreation and fitness workers 

153 

498 

21 

89 

473 

24 

65 

585 

30 

80,9 

Sales and office occupations 

24,950 

S58 

3 

15.540 

512 

2 

9.410 

669 

6 

76.5 

Sales and related occupations 

9.984 

604 

4 

4.422 

464 

7 

5.562 

747 

6 

62,1 

First-line supervisors/managers of retai 











sales workers 

2.246 

613 

7 

985 

505 

8 

1,260 

737 

12 

68.5 

Firsi-line supervisors/managers of 











non-retail sales workers 

936 

360 

21 

284 

678 

36 

652 

927 

21 

73.2 

Cashiers 

1,355 

322 

3 

1.018 

313 

3 

339 

380 

19 

82.6 

Counter and rental clerks 

97 

429 

43 

46 

(2) 

(2) 

51 

514 

43 


Parts salespersons 

120 

5M 

32 

13 

(2) 

‘j) 

107 

554 

30 

(2) 

Retail salespersons 

1,865 

496 

8 

766 

386 

9 

1,100 

597 

10 

64.7 

Advertisif^g sales agenis 

180 

772 

06 

84 

643 

45 

97 

942 

50 

68.3 

Insurance sales agents 

360 

7^ 

28 

190 

615 

19 

170 

970 

49 

63.4 

Securities, commodifies, and financial 











services sales agents 

305 

973 

47 

95 

651 

21 

210 

1,168 

138 

55.8 

Travel agents 

69 

576 

26 

59 

544 

33 

10 

{2} 

(2) 


Sales representatives, services, all 











other 

412 

8(M) 

43 

157 

740 

45 

255 

875 

77 

84.6 

Sales representatives, wholesale and 











manufacturing 

1.233 

867 

17 

296 

754 

30 

937 

895 

20 

84.3 

Real estate brokers and sales agents .. 

431 

744 

27 

233 

663 

46 

197 




Telemarketers 

93 

380 

22 

61 

355 

40 

32 

(2) 

(2) 


Door-to-door sales workers, news and 











street vendors, and related workers ... 

61 

442 

62 

23 

(2) 

(2) 

38 


(2) 


Office and administrative support 











occupations 

14.966 

535 

3 

11,118 

522 

2 

3.848 




First-line supervisors/managers of 











office and administrative support 

1.441 

670 

10 

1.001 

636 

10 

440 




Switchboard operators. Including 











answering service 

55 

450 

36 

SO 

459 


4 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Bill and account collectors 

200 

536 

24 

139 

539 






Billing and posting clerks and machine 











operators 

363 

518 

10 

330 




(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing 











cierks 

1,004 

543 

9 

916 

542 

8 





Payroll and timekeeping clerks .. 

136 

554 

31 

123 

541 

36 

13 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Tellers 

301 

405 

8 

265 

401 



(2) 

2 

{2 

Court, municipal, and license clerks 

82 

526 

37 






(2) 

2 

Credit authorizers, checkers, and 











cierks 

51 

600 

45 

38 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 

<2) 


Customer service representatives 

1.379 

516 

6 

967 

504 






Eligibiilly Interviewers, government 











programs 

63 

622 

33 

48 


(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 












Hotel, motel, and resort desk clerks 

67 

349 

20 





(2? 

(2^) 


Interviewers, except eligibility and loan 

102 

497 

15 

89 

498 



(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

Library assistants, clerical 

51 

468 

21 

47 

(2) 

(2) 


f2l 

2 


Loan interviewers and clerks 

170 

536 

26 

143 




2 

(2) 

2 

Order clerks 

SO 

529 

23 

67 




2 

(2) 

(2) 

Human resources assistants, except 











payroll and timekeeping 

53 

635 

30 

42 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 

(2) 


Receptionists and information clerks .... 

847 

462 

8 

795 







Reservation and transponation ticket 











agents and wavei clerks 

125 

502 

20 

85 




(2) 

(2) 


Couners and messengers 

200 

648 

41 

24 

(2) 

(2) 





Dispatchers 

232 

588 

24 

122 

516 

13 





Postal service clerks 

162 

768 

20 

73 

778 

23 






314 

791 

20 

112 

743 

16 





Postal service mail sorters, processors. 











and processing machine operators . . 

103 

741 

33 

41 

(2) 

(2) 





Production, planning, and expediting 











clerks 

266 

686 

24 

143 

613 




U 

■rO 0 

Shipping, receiving, and traffic clerks ... 

537 

501 

9 

144 

469 

15 

393 

612 

10 

91.5 


See fooinoies at end of table. 
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Table 2 . Median usual weekly earninss of full-time wage and salary woikers by detailed occupation and sex, 2004 annua) averages — Continued 



Both sexes 



W(»Tten 



Men 


Women's 

earnings 

as 

percent 
of men's ’ 

Occupation 

Number 

of 

iiWirkers 

(m 

housands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

NuiT^ier 

of 

wwfcere 

(in 

thwsands) 

Median 

we^y 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

housands) 

Median 

weekly 

sarnings 

Standard 

of 

median 

Stock clerks and order fillers 

946 

S429 

$10 

349 

$420 

SlO 

597 

S438 

$15 

95.9 

Weighers, measurers, checkers, and 
samplers, recordkeeping 

55 

543 

126 

23 

<") 

i^) 

31 

(2) 

(2) 

(^) 

Secretaries anti administrative 
assistants 

2.657 

552 

7 

2,570 

550 

7 

87 

598 

49 

92.0 

Computer operators 

170 

579 

26 

91 

580 

24 

79 

575 

54 

100.9 

Data entry keyers 

394 

495 

9 

315 

486 

9 

78 

556 

28 

87.4 

Word processors and typis 

239 

527 

15 

223 

525 

15 

16 

(2) 

(2) 


Insurance claims and policy processing 
clerks 

252 

536 

16 

216 

534 

15 

36 

(2) 

(2) 

(^) 

Mail clerks and mail machine 
operators, except postal service 

127 

457 

34 

59 

479 

19 

66 

433 

46 

110.5 

Office clerks, general 

667 

503 

8 

559 

499 

9 

109 

523 

23 

95.3 

Office machine operators, except 
computer 

51 

433 

21 

31 

(2) 

(2) 

20 

(2) 

1^) 

( = ) 

Natural resources, construction, and 

maintenance occupatioris 

11,280 

621 


445 

453 

18 

10.835 

626 

4 

72.3 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations ... 

718 

3K 

8 

133 

322 

9 

585 

367 

9 

87.8 

Graders and sorters, agricultural 
products 

61 

3K 

22 

46 


<?> 

15 

(2) 

(2) 


Logging workers 

61 

465 

31 

2 

(2) 

(2) 

59 

470 

42 

( = ) 

Construction and extraction occupations 

6.232 

604 

4 

123 

504 

32 

6.109 

606 

4 

83,2 

First-line supervisors/managers of 
construction trades and extraction 
workers 

579 

812 

30 

11 

(2) 

(') 

568 

822 

26 

(=) 

Bnckmasons, blockmasons. and 
stonemasons 

164 

577 

32 




164 

577 

33 


Carpenters 

1,170 

57$ 

10 

21 

(2) 

(") 

1,149 

5*6 

10 

(2) 

Carpet, floor, and tie installers and 
finishers 

147 

517 

16 




146 

518 

16 

_ 

Cement masons, concrete finishers, 
and lenazzo workers 

95 

556 

102 




95 

566 

102 

_ 

Construction laborers 

986 

492 

9 

21 

(2) 

(2) 

965 

492 

9 

(2) 

Operating engineers and other 
construction equipment operators 

335 

689 

16 

4 

(2) 

(^) 

331 

689 

16 

( = ) 

Drywall installers, ceiling tile installers. 

156 

529 

21 




156 

529 

21 

_ 

Electricians 

668 

719 

11 

14 

(2) 

(2) 

655 

718 

11 

(2) 

Painters, constructor! and 
maintenance 

410 

494 

10 

15 

(2) 

(2) 

395 

495 

10 

(2) 

Pipelayers. plumbers, pipefitters, and 

483 

690 

14 

2 


<?> 

480 

690 

14 

<(> 


188 

480 

14 

3 



184 

482 

14 

(2) 

Sheet metal workers 

132 

606 

40 

6 

(2) 

(2) 

126 

614 

42 

(2) 

Structural iron and steel workers 

53 

694 

35 




53 




Helpers, construction trades 

99 

386 

16 

4 



94 

386 

17 

'■V 

Construction and buildirtg inspectors .. 

87 

718 

39 

10 







Highway maintenance workers 

61 

565 

36 

2 

(2) 

(2) 




3 

(2) 

insiaiiation. maintenance, and repair 
occupations 

4.330 

704 

5 

190 

611 

28 

4,140 

707 

6 

86.4 

First-line supervisors/managers ol 
mechanics, installers, and repairers .. 

326 

876 

25 

22 

(=) 

(*) 

304 

877 

25 

ih 

Computer, automated teller, and office 
machine repairers 

309 

723 

26 

38 

(’) 

(2) 

271 

735 

20 

0) 

Radio and telecommunications 
equipment installers ar!d repairers .... 

221 

877 

35 

31 

IN 

(") 

190 

891 

32 

(2) 

Electronic home entertainment 
equipment installers and repairers .... 

52 

668 

125 

2 

( = ) 

(2) 

SO 

676 

121 

(") 

Security and fire alarm systems 
installers 

52 

661 

25 

2 

(N 

(“) 

61 

666 

24 

(») 

Aircraft mechanics and service 

116 

856 

30 

3 



113 

855 

29 


Automotive body and related repairers 

107 

630 

40 

5 

(2) 

(2) 





Automotive service technicians and 
mechanics 

735 

637 

26 

12 

(N 

(N 

723 

639 

27 

(2) 

Bus and truck mechanics and diesel 
engme specialists 

298 

706 

21 

1 

(2) 

( = 1 

297 

I 707 

2, 

(’) 


See toolnotes a! end of table. 
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Tabte 2. Median usual weekly earnings of fulMime wage and s^ary workers by detajied occupation and sex, 2004 annual averages — Continued 



Both sexes 

Women 

j Men 

Occupation 

Number 

of 

Med)»i 

Stand»d 

Nun4>er 

of 

Median 

Standard 

Number 

of 

Median 

Standard 


workers 

iwekiy 


workers 

tveekly 


workers 

weekly 



(in 

earnings 

median 

an 

earnings 

median 

(in 

earnings 

median 


thousands 


thousands) 


thousands 


Heavy vehicle and mobile equipment 










service technicians and mechanics ... 

189 

$708 

S20 

2 

{ = ) 

(^) 

188 

$708 

$20 

Heating, air conditioning, and 
refrigeration mechanics and installers 
Industrial and refractory machinery 

296 

682 

17 

5 

i^) 

(2) 

293 

683 

16 

mechanics 

Maintenance and repair workers. 

419 

707 

12 

11 

{ = ) 

(2) 

406 

708 

12 

general 

281 


28 

10 

(2) 

(2) 

270 

668 

26 

Millwrights 

Electrical power-line installers and 

59 

839 

S3 

1 

(2) 

1^) 

58 

844 

53 


112 


60 


(2) 

'2) 


813 

59 

Telecommunications line installers and 







134 

755 



(2) 

(2) 

127 

771 

63 

Production, transportation, and material 









3,296 

2.454 

$406 

405 

S3 

11.786 

6.024 

578 

597 



8.478 

526 



First-line supervisors/managers of 




production and operating work^ 

Electrical, electronics, and 

874 

7^ 

15 

169 

546 

22 

706 

765 

15 









515 

454 

18 


126 

410 

14 

53 

364 


73 

Butchers and crther meat, poultry, and 



fish processing workers 

260 

454 

12 

51 

369 

19 

209 



Food batchmakers 

Cutting, punching, and press machine 

68 

486 

48 

30 


<") 

39 

(■‘=) 

(") 


139 

517 

24 

42 

(2) 


97 

557 

27 

Grinding, lapping, polishing, and 



buffing machine tool setters. 



27 

17 




70 

627 




670 

16 


(2) 

S 

Molders and molding machine setters. 





57s. 





28 

19 



50 

489 

769 

25 



764 

(2) 

(2) 

Welding, soldering, and brazing 











606 

12 

35 

23 

26 

12 

32 





13 



2 

< 2 ! 

42 


Printing madiioe operators 

174 

592 

(1) 

(^) 



Laundry and dry-cleaning workers 

Pressers, textile, garment, and related 

136 

360 

14 

74 

323 

12 

62 

460 

53 



293 

327 

10 

42 

186 






Sewing machine operators 

242 




381 

(2) 


Tailors, dressmakers, and sewers 

50 

376 

22 


(2) 

(2) 


(2> 

Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters .. 
Stationary engineers and boiler 

61 

498 

21 

3 

(h 

iM 

58 

503 

22 


102 

704 

25 





701 

24 

Chemical processing machine setters, 






65 

790 

45 




58 


50 

Crushing, grinding, polishing, mixing, 

' 




and blending woikers 

107 

587 

26 


(2) 

(2) 

87 

600 

31 


73 

519 

31 




Inspectors, testers, sorters, samplers. 

" ° 

474 




24 

638 

565 


Medical, dental, and ophthalmic 




73 

398 

663 

laboratory technicians 

Packaging and filling machine 

76 

524 

28 

41 

(h 

(=) 

35 

<=) 

(=) 

operators and tenders 

299 

368 

9 

168 



131 

410 

18 


180 

509 





Transportation and material moving 


1 














549 


Supervisors, transportation and 





•HU 




material moving workers 

180 

655 



(2) 

(2) 


fiflS 

32 

Aircraft pilots ano flight engineers 

95 

366 

2,587 

1,418 

500 

610 

219 

15 

6 

S 

(2) 

hi 

13 

90 

215 

1.472 

30 

Oriver/saies workers and truck drivers 




Taxi drivers and chauffeurs 

165 

486 



ti) 



494 

903 

20 

87 

Railroad conductors and yardmasters .. 

57 

881 

378 

319 

265 

18 

5 


It) 

52 


78 

1 




319 

(2) 









Women's 

earnings 

percent 
of men's ' 


( = ) 
(^) 
(3) 

(2) 

(^) 

(^> 


75.5 


{^) 

il) 

(5) 

70.1 


( = ) 

(") 

( = } 

(3) 

71,3 

(3) 

53.2 

(2) 


(®) 

74,8 

77.6 

(p 

ip 

( 3 ) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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I abie 2 Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary woilters by detailed occupation and sex, 2004 annual averages — ConUnued 
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Table 3. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by sex and State. 2004 annual averages 


State 

1 Both sexes 

I wom»t 

1 Men 

Women's 

earnings 

as 

percent 
of men’s i 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

erf 

median 

Number 

of 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

wofkers 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

UNITED STATES 

101,224 

$638 

$2 

44.223 

SS73 

$2 

57,001 

S713 

S2 

80.3 

Alabama 

1,566 

535 

9 

687 

K)2 

11 

879 

650 

15 

77.2 

Alaska . . 

217 

741 

13 

94 

633 

16 

123 

843 

26 

75.0 

Arizona 

1.950 

604 

8 

804 

555 

14 

1.147 

661 

16 

84.0 

Arkansas 

899 

509 

6 

3S9 

445 

12 

500 

580 

12 

76.7 

CaliforniH 

11,818 

701 

6 

4 343 

650 

8 

6,875 

747 

11 

87.1 

Coiorado 

1,689 

691 

13 

717 

622 

12 

972 

767 

22 

81 1 

Connecticut 

1.199 

797 

21 

518 

676 

28 

681 

912 

25 

74.1 

Delaware 

318 

666 

IS 

147 

609 

10 

171 

741 

17 

82.1 

District of Columbia 

230 

772 

15 

114 

730 

14 

116 

855 

33 

85 4 

Florida 

5.902 

593 

5 

2.709 

523 

6 

3,193 

648 

10 

80.7 

Georgia 

3,300 

616 

8 

1,471 

571 

11 

1,828 

668 

14 

85.4 

Hawaii 

442 

616 

11 

201 

540 

18 

241 

701 

16 

77,1 

Idaho 

436 

662 

12 

180 

476 

12 

255 

634 

19 

75.2 

Illinois 

4,440 

670 

9 

1.922 

583 

7 

2.518 

768 

13 

75.9 

Indiana 

2,224 

611 

8 

988 

630 

17 

1.257 

699 

19 

75,9 

Iowa 

1,058 

610 

8 

467 

522 

13 

591 

683 

13 

76.4 

Kansas 

968 

615 

10 

420 

550 

19 

548 

676 



Kentucky 

1.368 

584 

10 

607 

503 

10 


665 

23 

75.8 

Louisiana 

1.439 

588 

8 

662 

488 

13 

777 

669 

20 


Maine 

425 

602 

11 

189 

514 

10 

236 

674 

18 

76.3 

Marylartd 

2,141 

740 

11 

982 

653 

18 

1.159 

802 


81,4 

Massachusetts 

2.259 

757 

10 

1.003 

668 

14 

1.256 

842 

18 


Michigan 

3,403 

715 

9 

1.455 

602 

10 

1.948 

800 



Minnesota 

1,880 

737 

12 

822 

636 

12 

1,059 

836 

19 


Mississippi 

942 

555 

12 

438 

463 

13 

505 

617 

11 

75,0 

Missouri 

2,069 

632 

12 

940 

543 

IS 





Montana 

276 

530 

13 

124 

471 

14 





Nebraska 

641 

594 

9 

281 

516 

9 





Nevada 

868 

535 

8 

362 

518 

10 i 





New Hampshire 

489 

734 

14 

203 

612 

15 1 

285 

646 

24 

72.3 

New Jersey 

3,117 ' 

755 

9 

1.342 

630 

13 

1,774 . 




New Mexico 

593 ' 

590 

10 

256 

505 

14 





New York 

6.480 

672 

7 

2.890 

614 

7 





North Carolina 

2.932 . 

534 

7 

1.296 

537 

14 





North Dakota 

229 ^ 

541 

14 

105 

467 

10 

124 

622 

13 

75,1 

Ohio 

3,947 

623 

7 

1.733 

538 

12 





Oklahoma 

1.151 

559 

15 

509 

483 

10 

643 





1.176 

1 619 

9 

473 

543 






Pennsylvania 

4.258 

639 

7 

1.878 

570 






Rhode Island 

377 

648 

14 

171 

581 

16 

205 

717 

21 

81. t 

South Carolina 

1,449 

595 

9 

651 

531 






South Dakota 

269 

541 

13 

125 

480 







2.100 

584 

10 

964 

517 

11 






7.674 

677 

6 

3272 

517 

7 







616 

9 

297 

497 

12 

446 

716 

15 

69,4 

Vermont 

225 

627 

13 

100 

585 

12 







676 

14 

1,25$ 

603 







2,091 

702 

14 

867 

607 







581 

565 

10 

256 

488 







2,011 

637 

13 

880 

545 








596 

12 

73 

468 

13 

103 

710 

15 

65.9 


’ These figures are computed using unrounded medians and may differ 
slightly from percents computed using the rounded medians displayed in this 

table. 


NOTE; Data refer to persons 16 years and over. 
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I able 4. Median usual weekly earnings of part-time wage and s^ary workers by seiected characteristics, 2004anr)ual averages 


Characteristic 

Both sexes 

Women 

Men 

Women's 

earnings 

percent 
of men's' 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weeUy 

earnings 

Standard 

«ror 

of 

meAan 

Number 

of 

vrorkers 

(in 

9K»sands} 

Median 

weeldy 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

workers 

{« 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

median 

AGE 











Total. 16 years and over 

22.047 

5195 

S1 

15.062 

$201 

Si 

6.985 

Sl83 

S2 

109.9 

16 to 24 years 

8,194 

146 

1 

4.623 

145 

2 

3.572 

148 

2 

97,5 

16 10 19 years 

4,140 

119 

1 

2.287 

116 

2 

1,853 

122 

2 

94 9 

20 to 24 years 

4.054 

179 

2 

2,336 

177 

3 

1.719 

181 

3 

97,7 




2 








25 to 34 years 

3.383 

233 

4 

2.430 

232 

4 

953 

236 

6 

98.2 

35 to 44 years 

3,547 

253 

4 

2,949 

251 

4 

598 

262 

9 

95 7 

45 to 54 years 

2,982 

267 

5 

2.462 

256 

5 

520 

274 

15 

96.9 

55 to 64 years 

2.268 

227 

4 

1,640 

224 

4 

628 

238 

10 

94.0 

65 years and over 

1.673 

177 

4 

958 

168 

5 

715 

190 

7 

88.1 

RACE AND HISPANIC OR 











LATINO ETHNICITY 











'/Vhite . 

18,623 

196 

1 

12.827 

203 

2 

5,796 

182 

2 

112.0 

Slack or African American 

2,036 

190 

3 

1.346 

191 

3 

689 

187 

5 

102.4 

Asian 

819 

203 

6 

510 

204 

8 

308 

200 

10 

101.9 


2,444 

192 

3 

1.602 

191 

4 

841 

195 


98.0 

MARITAL STATUS 











Never married 

9.895 

157 

1 

5,448 

155 

2 

4,447 

160 

2 

96.8 

Mamed, spouse present 

9,391 

246 

2 

7,438 

247 

3 

1,953 

245 

5 

100.8 

Other mer'iai status 

2.761 

210 

3 

2.176 

208 

3 

555 

220 

7 

94,5 

Divorced 

1.499 

2^ 

5 

1.156 

225 

5 

344 

226 

11 

99 7 

Separated 

589 

201 

6 

440 

195 

6 

149 

220 

13 

83.8 

'Aiidowed 

673 

190 

6 

580 

189 

6 

93 

197 

17 

96.0 


’ These figures are computed usmg unrounded medians and may After 
stighiiy from percents computed using the rounded medians dismayed n this 
table. 

NOTE. Esiimeies lor the above race groups (white, biadt w African 


American, and Asian) do not sum to totals because data are noi presented for 
all races, in addilion. persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or 
Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as well as 
by race 


"aoieS. Median usual weekly earnings of employed (full- and part-time) wage and salary workers by hours usually worked and sex, 2004 annual 
averages 

3oth sexes I Women ; Mef' i 


35 hours and over , 

35 to 39 hours. . 

40 hours 

4t hours and over 
4' to 44 hours . 

45 to 48 hours 

4? to 59 hours 

5C hours ana over 

Hours var-y , 

usually less thart 35 hcu:; 
usually 35 hours or rnore 


I workers | 
: (in 

i thousands) 


Median 

weekly 

earnings 


t ;c 34 hours 

1 10 4 hours .... 
5 10 9 hours. 

13 to 14 nours ... 
IS to 19 hours 
2C to 24 hours ... 
25 ic 29 hours .... 
3C to 34 hours . . 


workers 

(in 

thousands' 


Median 

weekly 

earnings 


Numoer > j ■ 

I workers | weekly , .( 

' (in j earnirtgs i 

ithousands}| j ' “ ' 



41.554 

4.SS1 

30.820 

6.173 

495 

2.0S5 

2,574 

1.009 


S2 ! 64,145 


jiighbv from percents computed 


using ur.fou.nced medians and may Affer , 
sm; t-he rou-nded meda.ns displayed in dtis 


i! job of full- and pan-time workers. 


Detail for the above 'hours vary" groups 
are not presented for a small number c 
number of hours on Ihe princioai job .s not 
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Table 6 Quartiles and selected deciles of usual weekfy earnings of f^]-4ime wage and salary workers by selected 
characteristics, 2004 annual averages 


Characteristic ' 

Number 
of I 
wodters i 
(in 

thousands) 

I Upper limit of; 

Rfsi ! 
dedle 

First 

quartile 

Second 

quartile 

(median) 

Third 

quartile 

Nmth 

decile 

SEX. RACE. AND HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 







Total. 16 years and over 

101.224 

S305 : 

S421 

$638 

$972 

S1,460 

Women 

44,223 

289 ' 

388 

573 

836 

1.190 








White 

82.1^ 

311 

434 

657 

996 

1.495 

Women 

34.972 

293 

396 

584 

851 

1,212 

Men 

47.495 

329 

483 

732 

1.128 

1,686 

Black or African Amehcan 

12.032 

283 

371 

525 

770 

1,107 

Women 

6.326 

274 

351 

505 

728 

1,034 

Men 

5,706 

295 

391 

569 

827 

1,165 

Asian 

4.457 

318 

444 

708 

1,149 

1.744 

Women 

1.953 

292 ■ 

400 

613 

966 

1,443 

Men 

2,504 

350 

498 

802 

1,329 

1,907 

Hispanic Of Latino 

14,061 

267 

322 

456 

684 

1,004 

Women 

5.065 

248 

3(» 

419 

624 

938 

Men 

8.996 

279 1 

336 ^ 

480 

708 

1,046 

EDUCATJONAL ATTAINMENT 







Total, 25 years and over 

90.348 

325 1 

461 

683 

1,019 

1.523 

Less than a high sr^ool diploma 

8.533 

249 

305 1 

401 

552 1 

772 

High school graduates, no college ’ 

27,141 

306 

406 1 

574 

791 

1,074 

Some college or associate deg^ree i 

24.846 

343 1 

476 

661 i 

931 

1,269 

Bachelor's degree and higher 2 

29,828 

488 ' 

669 

986 

1,464 

2,024 

Women. 25 years and over . I 

39.590 1 

301 

410 

599 ' 

873 


Less than a high school diploma 

2.785 

227 

275 

334 

429 

560 

High school graduates, no college ’ 

11.628 1 

282 

361 

488 

655 

876 

Some college or associate deg^ree 

11.848 

315 

418 

577 

776 


Bachelor's degree and higher 2 

13.329 

454 

622 

860 

1,190 

1,615 

Men. 25 years and over 

50,758 

358 

508 

762 

1.152 

1,735 

Less than a high school diploma 

5,748 

276 

330 

446 

609 


High school graduates, no college ’ 

15,513 

341 

466 

! 645 



Some college or associate deg^ree 

12.998 

388 

547 

761 



Bachelor's degree and higher 2 

16.499 

524 

770 

1 1.143 

1 1.717 

: 2,376 


' Includes persons with e high school diploma or equivalent. 

‘ Includes persons with s bachelor's, master's, professional, 
and doctoral degree. 

NOTE; Ten percent of all full-time wage and salary workers 
earn less than the upper limit of the first decile; 2S percent earn 
less than the upper limit of the first quarwe; 50 percent earn less 
than the upper limit of the second quartile, or median. 75 percent 


earn less than the upper limit of Ihe third quartile; and 90 percent 
earn less than the upper limit of the ninth decile. Estimates for the 
above race groups (white, black or African American, and Asian) 
do not sum to totals because data are not presented for all races. 
In addition, persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or 
Latino may be of any race and. therefore, are classified ^ 
eihnicityas well as by race 
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Table 7. Usual weekly earnings distribution of fulMime wage and salary wodcers (^selected characteristics, 2004 annual averages 


(In thousands) 


Characteristic 

Total 

employed 

1 Usuai weekly earnings distribution 

Under 

S1 50.00 

S150.(» 

to 

S249.99 

S^O.OO 

to 

5349.99 

$350.00 

to 

$499.99 

$500.00 

to 

$749 99 

$750.00 

to 

$999.99 

$1000.00 

to 

$1499.99 

$1500.00 

or 

AGE AND SEX 










Total. 16 years and over 

101,224 

927 

3.095 

10,857 

19,355 

25.606 

16.762 

14,969 

9.651 

16 to 24 years 

10.876 

239 

949 

2,989 

3,515 

2.262 

608 

241 

74 

1610 iSyears 

1.650 

92 

315 

630 

434 

140 

19 

11 

8 

20 !o 24 years 

9,226 

147 

633 

Z358 

3,080 

2.122 

589 

230 

66 

25 years and over 

90,348 

668 

2.146 

7,869 

15.840 

23,346 

16,153 

14,728 

3.578 

25 to 34 years 

24.757 

162 

689 i 

Z753 

5.223 

7,285 

4.170 

3.062 

1,414 

35 to 44 years 

26.861 

179 

638 : 

2.158 

4,399 

6,721 

4,940 

4,640 

3,188 











55 to 64 years 

11.932 

102 

259 

919 

1.885 

2,956 

2.052 

2,193 

1,567 

65 years and over 

1.812 

74 

100 

272 

361 

364 

244 

214 

183 

Women, 1 6 years and over 

44,223 

516 

1,832 

5.853 

9,896 

11,924 

6,812 

5.163 

2.228 

1 6 to 24 years 

4.633 

128 

500 

1.310 

1,513 

834 

210 

75 

13 

16 to 19 years 

630 

48 

154 

237 

145 

41 

4 

-. 

1 

20 to 24 years 

4.003 

«) 

346 

1.073 

1.369 

843 

207 

74 

11 

25 years and over 

39.590 

388 

1.332 , 

4.543 

8.382 

11,041 

6,601 

5,088 

2.215 

25 to 34 years 

10,356 

72 

399 ' 

1.384 

2.387 

3.171 

1,608 

965 

371 

35 to 44 year-. 

11.459 

112 

414 

1.289 

2.365 

3.085 

1,945 

1,533 

717 

45 to 54 years 

11.519 

99 

»)5 

1,144 

2.352 

3.092 

2,049 

1,714 

765 

55 to 64 years 

5.463 

66 

165 

561 

1.106 

1.S21 

886 

819 

338 

65 years and over 

793 

39 

48 

164 

173 

172 

113 

58 

24 

Men. 16 years and over 

57.001 

411 

1.263 

5.004 

9.459 

13.684 

9,950 

9.807 

7,423 

16 to 24 years 

6,243 

111 

449 

1.678 

2.001 

1,378 i 

393 

167 

61 

16 to 19 years 

1.0») 

44 

161 

393 ' 

290 . 

99 , 

16 

11 

7 

20 to 24 years 

5.223 

67 

288 

1,286 : 

1,712 ; 

1.279 

382 

156 

54 

25 years and over 

50.758 

300 . 

814 

3.326 ' 

7.458 

12.305 

9.552 

9.640 

7.362 

25 to 34 years 

14.401 

91 j 

289 

1,369 i 

2.836 

4.114 

2,561 

2,097 

1,043 

35 to 44 years 

15.402 

67 

224 

868 ! 

2,034 

3,637 

2.995 

3,107 

2.471 

45 to 54 years 

13.467 

72 

157 

624 ! 

1,620 

2.929 

2.699 

2.906 

2,461 

55 to 64 years 

6.469 

36 

93 

358 ; 

779 

1,435 

1.166 

1.374 

1,229 

66 years and over 

1.019 

34 

51 

108 

189 

191 

131 

156 

159 

RACE, SEX. AND HISPANIC OR 










LATINO ETHNICITY 










White, 16 years and over 

82.468 

730 

2.288 

8.334 

15.134 

20.856 

14,015 

12,742 

6.368 

Women 

34.972 

405 

1.338 

4.374 

7.686 

9.521 

5,587 

4,211 

1,850 

Men 

47,495 

325 

951 

3.960 

7.448 

11,335 

8,429 

6,532 i 

6,517 

Black or African American, 16 years and over 

12.032 

127 

567 

1,789 

2.926 

: 3,238 

1,695 

1,197 

474 

Women 

6.326 

74 

365 

1.080 

1.567 

1,720 

787 

565 












Asian, 16 years and over 

4.457 

38 

121 

403 

800 

967 




Women 

, 1.953 

24 

70 

237 

411 

453 

287 



Men 

2.504 

14 

51 

166 

389 

514 

408 

454 

498 

Hispanic or Latino, 16 years and over 

14.061 

152 

799 

3.087 

3.891 

3,146 




Women 

. 5,065 

72 

433 

1.248 

1.365 

1,018 

502 



Men 

8.996 

80 

365 

1.839 

2,526 

2,128 

935 

721 

342 


NOTE; Estimates for the above race greups (wh«e, black or African or Laiino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 

American, and Asian) do not sum to totals because data are not presented well as by race, 

for al! races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is Identified as Hispanic 
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Table 8 Median usual weekly earnings of wage and salary workers by sex. marital status, and 

presence and age of own children under 18 years old. 2004 annual averages 


Characteristic 

Number of 
workers 
(in thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

WOMEN 




Total, all marital statuses 

44.2» 

S573 

S2 

With children under 1 8 years old 

16.549 

551 

4 

With children 6 to 17, none younger 

10.550 

568 

5 

With children under 6 years old 

5.999 

524 

5 

With no children urxler 18 years old 

27.674 

582 

2 

Total, married, spouse present 

23.164 

604 

2 

With children under 1 8 years 

11.010 

592 

3 

With children 6 to 17. none younger 

6.884 

591 

4 

With children under 6 years old 

4.125 

592 

6 

With no children under 18 years old 

12,154 

615 

3 

Total, other marital statuses’ 

21.059 

523 

3 

With children under 18 years old 

5.539 

489 

4 

With children 6 to 17. none younger 

3.666 

519 

3 

With children under 6 years olo .. 

1.874 

423 

6 

With no children under 1 8 years old 

15.520 

546 

4 

MEN 




Total, alt marital statuses 

57.001 

713 

2 

With children under 18 years oW 

22.097 

794 

5 

With children 6 to 17. none younger 

11.964 

827 

6 

With children under years old 

10.133 

756 

6 

With r^o children under 18 years old 

34.904 

661 

3 

Total, married, spouse present 

35,426 

811 

4 

With children under 18 years old 

20,502 

813 

5 

With children 6 to 17. none hunger 

11.001 

842 

6 

With children under 6 years old 

9.501 

775 

7 

With no children under 18 years old 

14.924 

807 

6 

Total, other marital statuses’ 

21,575 

574 

3 

With children under 18 years old 

1.595 

610 

10 

With children 6 to 17. none younger 

962 

695 

15 

With children ur>der 6 years old 

632 

513 

10 

With no children under 1 8 years old 

19.930 

570 

4 


’ Includes never-married, divorced, separated, 
and widowed persons. 

NOTE: Children refer to 'own" children and 
include sons, daughters, siepchildren. and adopted 


children. Excluded are other related children such as 
grandchildren, nieces, nephews, and cousins, and 
unrelated children. 
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Table 9. Median hourly eamings of wage and salary workers paid hourly ra^ by selected characteristics, 20Q4 annual averages 



Both sexes 



Women 



Men 


Women's 

earnings 

percent 
of men’s ’ 

Characteristic 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

hcxirly 

earnings 

Standard 

of 

median 

Nun^r 

erf 

orerkets 

(in 

ffious»ids) 

Median 

hourly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

Number 

of 

woikers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

hourly 

earnings 

Standard 

error 

of 

median 

AGE 











Total. 16 years and over 

73,939 

S11.00 

$0.02 

37.133 

$10.17 

S0.02 

36,806 

$12.02 

$0.03 

84.6 

16 to 24 years 

16,174 

7.96 

.02 

7.869 

7.71 

.03 

8,305 

8.21 

.03 

93.9 

16 10 19 years 

5,433 

7.00 

.02 

Z761 

686 

.03 

2,672 

7,15 

.03 

95.9 

20 to 24 years 

10.741 

8.78 

.03 

5.108 

8-32 

.06 

5,633 

9.07 

.04 

91 7 

25 years and over 

57,765 

12.23 

.03 

2935 

11.23 

.04 

23,500 

13.74 

.07 

81.7 

25 to 34 years 

16,574 

11.37 

.09 

7,645 

10.62 

.10 

8,929 

12.03 

.05 

88.3 

35 to 44 years 

16,715 

12.89 

.05 

8.439 ■ 

11.45 

.10 

8,277 

14,60 

.15 

78.4 

45 to 54 years - 

14,796 

13.23 

.08 

7.868 

11.95 

.05 

6.928 

16.11 

.05 

79.1 

55 to 64 years 

7,501 

12.58 

.12 

4.099 

11.57 

.16 

3.402 

14.54 

.24 

79.6 

65 years and over 

2.177 

9.62 

.18 

1.213 

9.16 

.10 

964 

9.90 

.09 

92.5 

RACE AND HISPANIC OR 
LATINO ETHNICITY 











White 

59,877 

11.13 

.03 

29.621 

1021 

.03 

30,255 

12.16 

.04 

84.0 

Slack or African American 

9,417 

10.19 

.03 

5.174 

9.93 

.05 

4.243 

10.88 

.09 

91.3 

Asian 

2.672 

11,10 

.13 

1.378 

10.57 

.32 

1,295 

11.90 

.18 

88.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

12,073 

9.81 

.03 

4.8% 

9-04 

,06 

7,183 

10.02 

.03 

90,2 

MARITAL STATUS 











Never married 

25,411 

8.98 

03 

11.774 

8.49 

-06 

13,637 

9.41 

.08 

90.2 

Married, spouse present 

38,130 

12.81 

,04 

17.584 

11.38 

,07 

18,546 

14-29 



Other marital status . 

12,397 

11 49 

.11 

7.774 

10.81 

.07 

4,623 

12.89 

.10 

83.9 

Divorced 

7,932 

12,19 

,06 

4.922 

11.48 

,14 

3,010 

13.93 

.14 

82.4 

Separated 

2,992 

10.10 

.06 

1.656 

9.84 

.07 

1,336 

10,99 

.18 

69-5 

Widowed 

1,473 

lO.W 

.08 

1,196 

9.90 

.08 

277 

10.83 

.50 

91.4 

UNION AFFILIATION 2 











Members of unions ^ 

9.784 

16.00 

.09 

3.502 

13.86 

.11 





Represented by uniwts ^ 

10.664 

15.88 

.09 

3.942 

13.85 

,11 

6.721 




Not represented by a union 

63.275 

10.24 

-03 

33.191 

998 

.02 

30,084 

11.05 

.04 

90.3 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 











Total, 26 years and over 

57,765 

12.23 

.03 

29.265 

11.23 

.04 





Less than a high school diploma 

7.946 

9.23 

.06 

3.079 

8.06 

,04 





High school graduates, no college ^ ... 

22.423 

11-93 

.03 

10,875 

10.44 

.07 

11.545 




Some college or associate degree 

Bachelor's degree and higher® 

18.058 

13.18 

.06 

9.994 

12.07 






9.338 

16.24 

.19 

5.317 

16.12 

.19 

4.021 

16.63 

.30 

96.9 


' These figures are computed using unrounded medians and may differ 
slightly from percents computed using the rounded medians displayed in this 
tab^e 

^ Differences in earnings fevets between wort<ers with and without union 
affiliation reflect a variety of factors in addition to coverage by a collective 
bargaining agreement, irtcluding the distribution of male and female 
employees by occupation, industry, firm sia, or geographic region, 

^ Data refer to members of a labor union or an em^cyee assoeiabon 
similar to a union. 

* Data refer to members of a labor union or an employee association 
simitar to a union as well as workers who report no union affiliation but whose 


jobs are covered by a unton or an employee association contract. 

^ Includes persons with a high school diploma or equivalent. 

® Includes persons with a bacheior's, master's, professionai, artd doctoral 
degree. 

NOTE: Hourly-paid workers assounl for approximately three-fifths of all 
wage and salary workers. Estimates for the above race groups (white, black 
or African American, and Asian) do not sum to totals because data ere not 
presented for all races, in addition, persons whose ethnicity is idwitifled as 
Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and. therefore, are classified by 
elhnicity as well as by race. 
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TaMe to Hourly earnings distribution of wage and salary wwkers paM hourly rates by selected characteristics, 2004 artnual averages 

(In thousands) 


Cha'acieristic 


Hourly earnings distribution 

Total 

employed 

Under 

S4.00 

$4.00 

to 

$4.99 

$5.00 

to 

S5.99 

S6.00 

to 

S7.99 

S8.00 

to 

S9.99 

$10.00 

to 

$11.99 

$12.00 

to 

$14.99 

$15.00 

$19.99 

$20,00 

AGE AND SEX 











Total, t6 years and over 

73.939 

983 

144 

2,320 

12,115 

13,077 

11,661 

11,724 

11.265 

10.649 

1 6 to 24 years 

16,174 

489 

64 

1.374 

5.517 

4.073 

2.338 

1,428 

617 

225 

16 to 19 years 

5.433 

177 

27 

869 

2,665 

1.110 

391 

133 

40 

21 

20 to 24 years 

10.741 

311 

38 

505 

2.852 

2,963 

1.996 

1,295 

577 

203 

25 years and over 

57,765 

49S 

80 

946 

6,598 

9,004 

9,274 

10,296 

10,648 

10,424 

25 to 34 years 

16.574 

237 

32 

292 

2,223 

2.980 

2.896 

3,134 

2,781 

1,999 

35 to 44 years 

16,715 

116 

23 

244 

1,728 

2.362 

2,635 

2,976 

3,272 

3.358 

45 to 54 years 

14,796 

82 

14 

174 

1,328 

2.033 

2,232 

2,608 

2.975 

3.349 

55 to 64 years 

7.501 

39 

4 

121 

813 

1.154 

1,156 

1,319 

1.387 

1,508 

65 years and over 

2.177 

20 

8 

115 

505 

474 

354 

259 

232 

210 

Women. 16 years and over 

37.133 

ass 

97 

1.405 

7.115 

7,239 

6,119 

5,767 

4,490 

4,203 

16 to 24 years 

7.869 

352 

42 

783 

2,904 

1,929 

1,008 

580 

189 

82 

16 to IS years 

2.761 

1M 

19 

497 

1,400 

500 

144 

54 

11 

3 

20 to 24 years 

5.108 

219 

23 

285 

1.504 

1,429 

864 

526 

178 

79 

25 years and over 

29.265 

346 

5S 

622 

4.210 

5.310 

5,111 

5.188 

4,301 

4,121 

25 to 34 years 

7.645 

159 

21 

171 

1.250 

1,522 

1,322 

1.400 

999 

SOI 

35 to 44 years 

8.439 

81 

18 

172 

1,177 

1,456 

1,510 

1,454 

1,273 

1,299 

45 to 54 years 

7.868 

57 

11 

118 

928 

1.328 

1,388 

1,431 

1,257 

1.351 

55 to 64 years 

4.0^ 

31 

3 

79 

566 

734 

695 

754 

652 

585 

65 years and over 

1.213 

16 

2 

83 

289 

270 

197 

149 

121 

85 

Men, 16 years and over 

36.806 

286 

47 

915 

5,000 

5.838 

5,543 

5,956 

6,775 

6,446 

16 to 24 years 

8.306 

137 

22 

591 

2,613 

2,144 

1,380 

848 

428 

143 

16 to 19 years 

2,672 

45 

8 

371 

1.264 

609 

247 

79 

30 

18 

20 to 24 years .. 

5.633 

92 

15 

22) 

1,348 

1.535 

1,132 

769 

398 

124 

25 years and ove' 

28.500 

149 

25 

324 

2.387 

3.694 

4.163 

5,108 

6.347 

6.303 

25 to 34 years .. 

8.929 

79 

10 

121 

972 

1,458 

1,574 

1,734 

1,782 

1,193 

35 to 44 years , 

8.277 

35 

5 

73 

552 

907 

1,126 

1,523 

1.999 

2.059 

45 to 54 years . 

6.928 

25 

3 

57 

400 

705 

844 

1,178 

1,718 

1.998 

55 to 64 years . 

3.402 

8 

1 

41 

247 

420 

462 

564 

736 

923 

65 years and over 

964 

2 

6 

33 

216 

204 

157 

110 

112 

125 

RACE. SEX, AND HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 











White, 16 years and over 

53.877 

865 

125 

1.819 

9.610 

10,260 

9.325 

8,451 

9,427 

8,994 







5.656 

4.915 

4.565 

3,667 

3.455 






4,057 

4.604 

4,411 

4.886 

5,760 

6,539 

Black or African American, 16 years and over 

9.417 

77 

10 

372 

1.686 

1.940 

1,617 

1,594 

1,187 

934 










574 

429 





144 


817 

779 

747 

613 

505 






445 


430 

373 

396 

486 


1.378 

13 

2 

33 

256 

251 

229 

208 

158 

229 



6 

2 

24 

m 

211 

201 

165 

237 

258 

Hispanic or Latino. 16 years and over 

12.073 

96 

22 

350 

2.810 

2.694 

2.119 

1.768 

1.288 

927 



62 



1,385 

1,095 

786 

64f 



Men 

7,183 

34 

9 

135 

1,415 

1.599 

1,333 

1,121 

885 

653 


NOTE; Hourly-paid worKers account tor approximately mree-fitths of an 
wage and salary worKers. Estimates for the above race groups (white, black 
or African American, ana Asian) do not sum to totals because data are not 


presented for all races, in addiiion, persons whose ethrticity is identified as 
Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and. therefore, are classified by 
ethnicity as well as by race. 
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Table 1 1 Wage and salary workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or b^ow «ie prevailing Federal minimum wage by selected characteristics, 
2004 annual averages 

(Numbers in thousands) 


Workers paid hourly rates^ 







Total at or below prevailing 

Characteristic 





Federal minimum wage 


Total 

Federal 

Federal 
















workers 

AGE AND SEX 







Total, 16 years and over 


73.939 

1,483 

520 

2,003 

2.7 

16 to 24 years . . . 


16.174 

750 

272 

1,021 

63 

1610 19 years 


5.433 

329 

168 

498 

9.2 

20 to 24 years 


10.741 

420 

103 

523 

4.9 

25 years and over 


57.765 

733 

249 

982 

1.7 

25 to 34 ye 


16.674 

320 

64 

384 

2.3 

35 to 44 years 


16.715 

175 

63 

238 

1.4 

45 to 54 years 


14.796 

125 

48 

173 

1 2 

55 to 64 years 


7,501 

61 

40 

101 

1.3 

65 years and over 


2.177 

53 

33 

87 

40 

Women, 16 years and over 


37,133 

1.013 

310 

1.323 

3.6 

16 to 24 years 


7,869 

510 

145 

655 

8.3 

16 to 19 years 


2.761 

229 

90 

319 

11.5 

20 to 24 years 


5.108 

282 

55 

336 

6.6 

25 years and over 


29.265 

502 

166 

668 

2.3 

25 to 34 years 


7.645 

209 

35 

244 

3.2 

35 to 44 yea-' 


8.439 

122 

46 

168 

2.0 

45 to 54 years 


7.868 

84 

31 

116 

1 5 

55 to 64 years 


4.099 

47 

27 

74 

1.8 

65 years and over 


1.213 

40 

27 

67 

5.5 

Men, 16 years and over 


36.806 

470 

210 

630 

1.8 

16 to 24 years 


8.305 

239 

127 

366 

4.4 

16 to 19 years 


2,672 

101 

78 

179 


20 to 24 years 


5,633 

138 

49 

187 


25 years and over 


28.500 

231 




25 to 34 years . 


8.929 

111 

30 

140 


35 to 44 years 


8,277 

54 




45 to 54 years 


6.928 

40 

17 



55 to 64 years 


3.402 

964 

14 

13 

27 

8 

RACE. SEX, AND HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 








59.877 

'>#8 



Oi 



’34 

1 ' 1 ill 



30.255 

9.417 

393 

128 

161 

555 

03 

1.8 









49 

30 

18 

40 ; 

8 

89 

36 

23 

2.1 

1,4 

1,7 

Asian, l6yearsandover 

Women 


2.672 

1.378 






Hi^anic or Latino. 16 years and over 

Women 

12.073 

168 

82 

250 


4.890 

102 

49 

161 

3.1 

FULL- «ilD P/mT-TIME STATUS AND SEX 2 







Full-lime workers 


55.739 

583 

177 


1.4 






30.951 

360 

100 

460 

1.9 






1.0 

Part-time workers 

Women 


18.046 

12.276 

5.770 

897 

651 

343 

1,240 

6,9 

Men I 

132 

378 



2rt« 

6 6 


’ Detail may net sum to totals Cue to rounding. Percents 3 ,*e based on 
unrounded data 

2 The distinction be^,^•een full- and part-time workers .s t^sed on t»urs 
usually worked. These data wili not sum to totals because huii- or part-time 
joSdeV^^ identifiable for a smait number o? muitiple 


NOic: =sti.mates for the aoove race groups (white, black or African 
American, and Asian) do not sum to totals because data are not presented for 
all races In addition, persons whose ethnicity/ is identified as Hispanic o.' Latino 
may be of any race and. therefore, are classified by ethnicity as well as by race. 
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Table 12 Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary woricers in constant (2004) dollars by sex and age, 
1979-2004 annual averages 


Year and sex 

Total. 16 
years and 
over 

16 to 24 years 

25 years and over 

Total 

16to19 

years 

20 to 24 
years 

Total 

25 to 34 
years 

35 to 44 
years 

45 to 54 
years 

55 to 64 
years 

65 years 
ana over 

BOTH SEXES 











1979 

S581 

S415 

$347 

$448 

$639 

S616 

$675 

$666 

$630 

S477 

1930 

568 

407 

334 

435 

621 

598 

655 

645 

618 

441 

1931 

K3 

398 

320 

423 

612 

588 

646 

636 

613 

441 

1982 

566 

390 

308 

413 

612 

583 

663 

647 

609 

474 

1983 

563 

379 

294 

400 

618 

578 

665 

660 

623 

469 

1984 

564 

376 

292 

399 

626 

580 

673 

666 

632 

470 

1985 

576 

375 

291 

402 

634 

585 

679 

671 

633 

497 

1986'’ 

590 

361 

293 

408 

643 

592 

689 

683 

652 

491 

1987 

^5 

386 

295 

411 

641 

594 

692 

682 

645 

493 

1988 

K1 

382 

300 

407 

635 

588 

690 

695 

643 

496 

1989 

587 

381 

300 

406 

629 

579 

694 

694 

634 

491 

1990’ 

578 

377 

294 

400 

629 

571 

682 

686 

641 

482 

1991 

576 

375 


394 

632 

562 

673 

686 

635 

515 

1992 

581 

364 

280 

382 

632 

556 

663 

689 

637 

499 

1993 

590 

363 

275 

382 

632 

562 

666 

697 

633 

506 

1994 

589 

361 

278 

378 

630 

554 

677 

714 

631 

485 

1995 

590 

360 

284 

376 

628 

555 

677 

717 

633 

479 

1996 

588 

357 

287 

374 

624 

555 

670 

712 

641 

460 

1997' 

591 

301 

296 

377 

634 

565 

679 

712 

655 

462 

1998' 

605 

370 

310 

392 

662 

581 

691 

718 

686 

469 

1999’’ 

622 

387 

319 

411 

e?" 

587 

692 

739 

685 

458 

2000 1 

631 

396 

326 

420 

667 

602 

685 

733 

679 

508 

2001 

636 

401 

325 

421 

672 

615 

701 

740 

680 

521 

2002 

639 

4CK) 

320 

419 

679 

620 

702 

741 

708 

527 

2003’ 

636 

397 

320 

412 

679 

610 

706 

742 

727 

529 

2004’ 

638 

390 

309 

406 

683 

604 

713 

743 

725 

560 

WOMEN 











1979 

439 

371 

318 

389 

470 

480 

471 

463 

455 

410 

1980 

436 

362 

315 

379 

462 

473 

465 

453 

444 

379 


435 

358 

306 

380 

462 

474 

472 

447 

441 

375 


447 

359 

296 

377 

477 

483 

484 

471 

458 

396 


453 

356 

284 

373 

481 

488 

489 

475 

463 

361 


458 

352 

280 

369 

490 

492 

505 

483 

467 

378 


465 

353 

278 

370 

4^ 

495 

514 

489 

477 



478 

360 

279 

381 

507 

503 

525 

507 

486 

421 


482 

360 

273 

385 

511 

503 

536 

515 

490 

415 


463 

361 

282 

386 

514 

501 

543 

520 

487 

429 


482 

362 

289 

383 

516 

500 

543 

525 

489 

429 

1990’ 

486 

356 

278 

377 

518 

499 

547 

529 

488 

421 


496 

360 

277 

380 

524 

«)1 

551 

538 

491 



501 

352 

270 

369 

527 

504 

552 

550 




506 

352 

264 

372 

534 

508 

560 

566 

508 

431 


503 

347 

267 

365 

531 

501 

565 

568 

502 


1995 

500 

339 

264 

358 

527 

497 

558 

572 




501 

340 

267 

358 

532 

498 

555 

576 




506 

343 

282 

359 

542 

501 

565 

581 

508 



528 

353 

288 

369 

561 

523 

576 

597 

551 




367 

302 

389 

563 

533 

571 

806 

558 

419 

2000’ 

541 

378 

310 

402 

566 

541 

571 





547 

377 

308 

400 

579 

547 

584 

627 

572 




385 

310 

404 

597 

556 

600 






381 

307 

398 

6(W 

561 

606 






375 

293 

391 

599 

561 

608 

625 

615 

478 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 12 Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary wwkws inconstant (2004) dollars by sex and age. 
1979-2004 annual averages — Continued 



' The comparability of historical labor force data has been affected at 
va'ious times by methodological and conceptual changes in the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). For an explanation, see the Exp^natory 
Notes and Estimates of Error section of the February 2005 araS 
subsequent issues of Employment end Earnings, a monthly 8L.S 
periodical 


^ These figures are computed using unrounded medians and may 
differ slightly from percents computed using the rounded medians 
displayed in this table. 

NOTE' The Consumer Pnce index researt^ series using current 
methods (CPI-U-RS) is used to convert current dollars to constan.t 
dcrflars. See Technical Note 
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Table 13. Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary wortiere in constant (2004) dollars by sex. race, and Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity, 1979-2004 annual averages 


Year and sex 

Tcrtai. 16 years 
and over 

'.‘.■hife 

Black or African 
American 

Asian 

Hispanic or 
Latino 

BOTH SEXES 

1979 

S581 

S596 

S479 


$466 

1980 

568 

583 

461 

_ 

454 

1981 

563 

576 

466 

- 

442 

1982 

566 

580 

459 

- 

450 

1983 

563 

575 

470 

- 

449 

1984 

564 

582 

466 

- 

449 

1985 

576 

595 

465 

- 

452 

1986' 

590 

610 

479 

- 

456 

1987 

595 

610 

479 

_ 

453 

1988 

591 

605 

482 

- 

445 

1989 

587 

602 

470 

- 

438 

1990 

578 

594 

462 

_ 

426 

1991 

576 

599 

471 

- 

423 

1992 

581 

604 

470 

- 

424 

1993 

590 

611 

475 

- 

426 

1994 

589 

610 

468 

- 

409 

1995 


609 

471 

_ 

405 

1996 

588 

606 

464 

- 

406 

1997 

591 

609 

469 

- 

412 

1998 

605 

631 

493 

- 

429 

1999 

622 

649 

504 

- 

436 

2000’ 

631 

647 

520 

$674 

438 

2001 

636 

651 

524 

682 

445 

2002 

639 

655 

523 

691 

445 

2003^ 

636 

653 

528 

712 

452 

2004’ 

638 

657 

525 

708 

456 

WOMEN 

1979 

439 

444 

408 


379 

1980 

436 

440 

402 


374 

1981 

435 

438 

409 

_ 

377 

1982 

447 

453 

407 

- 

381 

1983 

453 

458 

417 


386 

1984 

458 

464 

417 

_ 

386 

1985 

465 

471 

423 


384 

1986’ 

478 

484 

434 

_ 

397 

1987 

482 

489 

438 

- 

399 

1988 

483 

488 

442 


399 

1989 

482 

491 

443 


396 

1990' 

486 

496 

432 


390 


496 

505 

437 

_ 

395 

1992 I 

501 

510 

442 

_ 

398 

1993 

506 1 

516 

448 


402 

1994' 

503 1 

514 

437 

_ 

384 

1995 

500 

510 

437 

_ 

376 

1996 

501 

513 

435 

_ 

379 

1997' 

506 

521 

440 

_ 

373 

1998' 

528 

541 

462 

_ 

390 

1999' 

537 

548 

463 

- 

394 

2000' 

541 

S50 

471 

599 

402 

2001 

547 

557 

485 

601 

415 

2002 

556 

575 

497 

595 

417 

2003’ 

567 

583 

504 

614 


2004' 

573 

564 

505 

613 

419 


See footnotes a! end of table 
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TaSle 13 Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers in constant (2004) dollars by sex. race, and Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity, 1979-2004 annual averages — Continued 


Year and sex 

Total. 16 years 
and over 

vwiile 

Slack or African 
American 

Asian 

Hispanic or 
Latino 

MEN 






IG79 

S703 

$719 

S548 

- 

S529 

1980 

679 

694 

530 

_ 

508 

198-' , .... 

674 

694 

533 

_ 

499 

1989 

682 

703 

521 

- 

503 



681 

697 

528 

- 

493 

IQSd 

678 

693 

524 

_ 

496 


681 

699 

510 


495 

■ 

690 

713 

524 

_ 

492 



690 

716 

519 

- 

487 

1938 

689 

713 

533 

_ 

472 

'OHti . . . 

688 

709 

512 

- 

463 


675 

693 

506 

_ 

446 


667 

684 

507 

_ 

437 

i992 

661 

678 

502 

_ 

447 

1993 

657 

674 

504 

_ 

445 

1994'' 

658 

690 

505 

- 

433 

1995 

663 

698 

506 

- 

430 

1996 

668 

696 

493 

- 

426 

1997' 

679 

699 

507 

_ 

436 

19S8' . 

692 

711 

541 

- 

451 

1999' . . 

701 

724 

554 

- 

460 

2000 ■' 

702 

726 

559 

$751 

457 

2001 

715 

736 

565 

782 

470 

2002 

713 

737 

550 

794 

474 

2003' 

713 

734 

569 

793 

476 

2004' 

713 

732 

569 

502 

480 

WOMEN'S EARNINGS 






AS PERCENT OF MEN'S 2 






1979 

62,5 

61 7 

74 3 

- 

71.7 

1980 

64.3 

63.5 

75.8 

_ 

73.6 

1981 

64.5 

63.1 

76.7 

- 

75.6 

1982 

65.5 

64.4 

78,0 

- 

75,7 


66 6 

65.7 

78.9 

- 

78,3 

1984 

67.6 

67.0 

79.6 

- 

77,8 

1985 

68.2 

67 4 

82 3 

- 

77,7 

igsef 

69.3 

67,9 

82.7 

- 

80,7 

1987 

69.9 

68.2 

84 4 

- 

82.1 


70.1 

685 

83.0 

- 

84.6 

1989 

70.1 

692 

86,5 

- 

85.6 

1990' 

71 9 

71.5 

85.5 

_ 

87.6 


74,3 

73,7 

86.1 

- 

90,5 


75 8 

75.2 

88.1 

- 

89.1 


77.1 

76.5 

68.8 

- 

90 4 


76 4 

74.5 

86 5 

- 

88.8 


75.4 

73 2 

86,3 

- 

87.3 


75 0 

73.8 

88.1 

- 

89.0 


745 

74.6 

36.8 

- 

85,6 


76.3 

76.1 

85.4 

_ 

86.5 

iggo' 

76.5 

75,7 

83.7 

- 

85,7 


77 0 

76,8 

84 2 

79.9 

88 0 


76.4 

75.6 

85,8 

76 9 



77.9 

78.0 

90.4 

74.9 

88 1 


79.5 

79.4 

88.4 

77.5 


2004' 

80.3 

79.8 

B8.9 

76 4 

87.1 


. ' T-ie co'nparatilit'. of hisicncai labor force data nas beer' affected at 

2- limes by me'.nccoiogica: an.a conceptca: changes m tf’e Current 
-tci-'si'cn Su'-ey !C?S; For an expianalc-.. see 1*'e Exciar^ator? 
f. r-'es and Esiimates ct Error section of tr>g Fec'csny 2005 and 
sjCseccem issues of Emp>oynsnt 3rd Sanr-rcs a monthly SLS 


rompcied using unrounded meeians and may 
:en»s computed usinc the rounded medians 


*• Tr.sse ri-pures are 
I'fer sliont'v from pe 
ispia'.ed ‘h !h!s tapie. 

Dais "01 a-aiiapie 

i /; ": Beginning m 20C3, estimates for the above race groups 
.'•n.'r : 2-' cr African Ame'ican, and Asian’ inciupe persons who 
5ie: -"i " : acs crouo onA'. cersons who seieciso mo-g than o.ne race 


group are net includec Fnor to 2003, persons who reported mors than 
one race were included in tre group tney lOe.-.tif-.ec as the mam race 
Estimates for the race groups wit! ret sum to trio > c-^ause data are no; 
presented fc' ail races Persons whose ?mncir, is ide.ntified as 
Hispanic or LaPnc rnay be of any race and. mere'; rg are ciassified by 
ethn.cshy as we>> as b> race. Data for 20 CC-:; 3‘e for the category 
Asians and Pacific Islanders Starling m 2003. Asians constitute a 
separate calegcry. For more information, see me Explanatory Notes 
and Estimates of Error section of Employrrer; and Earnings. Data for 
Asia.ns were rot tabulated prior to 2000 The Consumer Price index 
research, sengs usmg current methods (CFyt-.RS) ts used to convert 
current ooitars to constant aoiiars See "ecn.'-ica: Note 
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Table 14 Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary wotliers 25 years and over in constant (2004) dollars by sex 
and educational attainment. 1979-2004 annual averages 



See fooinotes at end of table. 
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Table 14. Median usual weekly earnings of fuil'time wage and salary workers 25 years and over in constant (2004) dollars by sex 
and educational attainment, 1979-2004 annual averages — Condnued 


Year and sex 

Total. 

25 years and 
over 

Less ^an a 
high school 
di(^ma 

High school 
graduates, no 
college ' 

Some college or 
associate degree 

Bachelor's 
degree and 
higher ^ 

MEN 






1979 

$757 

$608 

$743 

$794 

S954 

1980 

736 

580 

710 

777 

927 

1981 

737 

567 

707 

771 

943 

1982 

736 

549 

700 

770 

942 

1983 

731 

542 

697 

760 

932 

1984 

731 

533 

690 

771 

972 

1985 

742 

526 

682 

790 

938 

19863 

761 

528 

684 

798 

1,016 

1987 

759 

515 

672 

790 

1,038 

1988 

748 

510 

670 

772 

1,042 

1989 

735 

509 

662 

760 

1,037 

19903 

718 

490 

643 

761 

1,039 

1991 

708 

473 

636 

762 

1,034 

1992 . . 

707 

463 

631 

732 

1,044 

1993 

715 

458 

626 

736 

1,037 

19943 

727 

432 

626 

740 

1,042 

1995 

724 

427 

625 

734 

1,040 

1996 

719 

428 

619 

724 

1,048 

19973 

722 

429 

628 

729 

1,052 

19983 

740 

444 

647 

745 

1.087 

19993 

757 

447 

658 

753 

1.108 

20003 

760 

446 

648 

758 

1.119 

2001 

769 

447 

650 

772 

1,139 

2002 

769 

443 

648 

768 

1.145 

20033 

764 

441 

645 

759 

1,161 

20043 

762 

446 

645 

761 

1,143 

WOMEN'S EARNINGS 

AS PERCENT OF MEN’S 






1979 

62.1 : 

60.2 

600 

64.0 

66.6 

1980 

62.7 

61.3 

61.3 

64.5 

67.8 

1981 

62.7 1 

61.1 

61 0 j 

65,6 

86.9 

1982 

64,7 

62.8 

631 

66.7 

€8.9 

1983 

65.8 

64.6 

63.5 

68.1 

71,1 

1984 

67,0 

64.8 

64.9 i 

68 4 ! 


1985 

669 

644 

65 7 

67.2 

70,2 

19863 

66.7 

64.7 

666 

67.9 

70,6 

1987 

67.3 

66 1 

68.0 

69.9 

71,3 

1988 

68.7 

66.4 ! 

68.3 

71,5 

71,4 

1989 

70.2 

66.8 

67.6 

73.3 

71,9 

19903 

72.1 

68 6 1 

68.8 

72,8 

72,2 

1991 

74.0 

71,5 I 

69.9 

I 72.6 

73,5 

1992 

74,6 

728 

70.3 

73,4 

75,0 

1993 

74.7 

73.8 

71.3 

73.7 


19943 

73.1 

74.9 

70.8 

72,0 


1995 

72.7 

I 75 4 

70.2 

71,6 


1996 

74.1 

75.2 

70,7 



19973 

7S.1 

75.2 

70.8 

73.8 


19983 

75.9 

73.7 

70.9 



19993 

74 4 

73.5 

69.8 

73.5 

75.7 

20003 

74.5 

74.9 

71,2 

73 1 


2001 

75.3 

75-4 

72.7 



2002 

77.6 

77.1 

74.3 



2003'’ 

78.5 

76.7 

756 



20043 

78,7 

74.9 

75.6 

75.8 

75.2 


’ Includes persons wiifi a high school diploma or equivalent 
^ Includes persons with a eachelor’s. master’s, professtonaf. 
and doctoral degree. 

3 The comparability of historical tabor force data has been 
affected at vanous times bv methodological and conc^tua! 
changes in the Curreni Population Survey (CPS), For an 
explanation, see the Explanatory Notes arrd Estimates of Error 
section of the February 2005 and subsequent issues of 


Ern^oymen( and Earnings, a monthly BLS periodical. 

These figures are computed using unrounded medians and 
may differ sli^tly from percents computed using the rounded 
medians displayed in this table. 

NOTE: The Consumer Pnce index research series using 
current methods (CPI-U-RS) is used to convert current dollars to 
constant dollars. See Technical Note. 
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Median hourly eamings of wage and salary workers paid hourly rates in constant (2004) dollars by sex and age. 1979-2004 annual 



Total. 18 

16 to 24 years j 

25 years and over 

years and 

■ otal 

16tOl9 

ye^ 

^to24 

years 

Total 

25 to 34 
years 

35 to 44 
years 

45 to 54 
years 

55 to 64 
years 

65 years 
and over 

BOTH SEXES 











■376 

S1G.72 

58.43 

S7K) 

S9 72 

S12.34 

S1256 

S127S 

512 46 

S12 00 

S7 80 

1980. 

10 49 

8.08 

7 01 

9.32 

1206 

12.29 

12.S1 

12,28 

11.72 

7 75 

1981 

1G.24 

7.«) 

7.12 

916 

11.91 

12.11 

12.33 

11.95 

11 55 

7 79 

1982 . 

10.13 

7.6Q 

6 77 

8 75 

11 78 

11 90 

12.40 

12.04 

11 46 

7 74 

198: 

10 08 

7.^ 

6.51 

845 

11 79 

11 70 

1245 

12.12 

11 54 

7 92 

196- 

1010 

7-25 

6 33 

8.35 

11 85 

11.72 

1243 

12.27 

11.47 

8 03 

193? 

10 12 

7.15 

617 

8.») 

11 82 

11.61 

1257 

12.37 

11.59 

7 95 

1“S6' 

10 22 

7.27 

6.12 

834 

11 91 

11.55 

12.83 

12 74 

11 60 

8 18 

1C5- 

10 30 

7.31 

6.07 

830 

11-87 

11 45 

12.63 

12.52 

11 80 

8.09 

■j?-- 

10.33 

7.36 

619 

6.27 

11.89 

11 42 

12.55 

1253 

11 49 

8 04 


10,30 

7.29 

6.22 

8.33 

11.70 

11.25 

1260 

12.40 

11 52 

7 98 

1990' 

10.16 

7.25 

6 31 

8.31 

11 48 

11.10 

12.38 

12-35 

11 26 

3 08 

1991 . . 

10 17 

7.14 

636 

8.14 

11 49 

10.89 

1242 

12.34 

11.09 

8 05 

1992 

1020 

7.10 

6.25 

7 97 

11.53 

10.79 

12.39 

1257 

11.21 

812 

1993 . 

10 14 

7.10 

6.18 

793 

11.53 

10.66 

12.38 

1271 

11 47 

8.24 

1994' 

10.12 

7 10 

620 

7.86 

11.52 

10.58 

12.52 

12.65 

11 39 

8 06 

1995 

10.07 

7 16 

6.21 

7.92 

11 54 

10.74 

12.36 

12.49 

11,34 

8 20 

199E 

10.08 

7 13 

6.21 

804 

11.54 

10 58 

12.18 

1229 

n 27 

S 13 

199' 

10.28 

7.23 

6 47 

8 12 

11.59 

1063 

12.17 

12 45 

11 44 

8 10 

199f 

10 55 

7.63 

8 81 

8.% 

11.73 

n 18 

12 58 

1270 

11.68 

8 58 

1999 

10.82 

7.81 

6.91 

8.79 

11.89 

11.32 

12.51 

12.86 

11 78 

8 74 

2000' 

10 86 

7.94 

703 

8.85 

11.93 

11.16 

1244 

12.96 

11 86 

8 82 

2001 

10 87 

8.21 

7 21 

894 

12.17 

11.38 

12.78 

1299 

12 14 

5.11 

2002 

1100 

8.20 

7 26 

890 

12.43 

11.53 

12,80 

13.09 

12.45 

9.52 

2003 

11.14 

811 

7 11 

8.89 

1238 

11.55 

12.79 

13.32 

12.51 

9 44 

2004 

1100 

7 98 

700 

8.78 

12.23 

1137 

12.89 

13.23 

12.58 

9 62 

WOMEN 











1979 

8 74 

770 

732 

8 49 

941 

9 76 

9.59 

9 26 

9 07 

7 55 


8 60 

7.50 

6 83 

825 

9 22 

9 66 

9 32 

9 19 

6 87 

7.36 


850 

7.37 

7.00 

8.14 

9.33 

9 72 

9.49 

9.13 

8.80 

7,39 


8.64 

7 10 

6.67 

7 87 

9.43 

9 74 

9,53 

9.29 

9,01 

7 38 


8 66 

6.88 

6 41 

7.67 

9.42 

9.80 

9.56 

9.35 

14 

750 


8,61 

6 81 

6 23 

7.56 

9.50 

9.71 

9.72 

9.55 

9,14 

7,58 


8.62 

6.73 

6.06 

7.66 

9.62 

9.71 

9.91 

9 66 

9,16 

744 


8.79 

6.77 

6 02 

7 77 

9.80 

9.80 

10,10 

9.87 

9,47 

7.80 


8.91 

6 72 

5 91 

7.79 

9 81 

9 76 

10,11 

9 99 

9 60 

7 73 


8.97 

6.89 

6,01 

7,77 

9.89 

9.77 

10,38 

10.12 

9.34 

7 86 

1989 

900 

6.91 

6.04 

7.70 

9.99 

984 

10.45 

10.17 

9 39 

7 57 


9.04 

6 95 

12 

7 83 

9 93 

9 84 

10.35 

10 05 

9.45 

7 65 


9.15 

6 89 

6,29 

7.73 

9.95 

9.74 

10.48 

1031 

9.42 

7 80 


19 

6.83 

6.20 

7 63 

10.11 

984 

10.55 

10 48 

9 51 

89 


9.18 

6 79 

6.10 

7 69 

10 14 

9.81 

10,51 

10 54 

9 74 

9r 



6.73 

6.11 

7.55 

10.16 

9.83 

10.65 

10 88 

9 87 

88 


9.19 

6 77 

8.09 

7 52 

10.08 

9 76 

10 64 

10.78 

9,78 

95 




6,12 

7.52 

10.13 

9.68 

1067 

10.73 

9.69 

7,75 



700 

6,37 

7 70 

10,29 

9 64 

10,75 

10.86 

9 76 

8.02 



7.23 

6.70 

8 03 

10.58 

10,19 

11 19 

11,33 

10.25 

8.35 

1999' 

9 81 

750 

6 79 

8 19 

10 82 

10.33 

11 IS 

11.30 

10.59 

8.52 



768 

683 

8 55 

10.85 

10 62 

10 99 

11 16 

10 79 

8.62 



7.73 

7.06 

853 

10.89 

10-61 

1 ; U 

11,58 

11.08 




7.82 

714 

8 62 

11.25 

1063 

11 53 

11.74 





7 79 

7 03 

8,41 

11.31 

10.79 

•1 47 

12 10 

11,34 


2004' 

10.17 

7 71 

6.86 

8.32 

11 23 

10 62 

11 45 

11 95 




See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 15 Median hourly earnings of wage and salary workers paid hoitrty rates in constant (2004) dollars by sex and age. 1979-2004 annual 
averages — Continued 




1 16 to 24 years 



25 years and over 



Year and sex 

years and 
over 

Total 

16to19 

years 

20to24 

years 

Total 

»to34 

35 to 44 
years 

45 to 54 
years 

55 to 64 

65 years 
and over 

MEN 











1979 

S13.64 

39.43 

S7.71 

S11J21 

S16-15 

$15.39 

$17.13 

$17.13 

$15.89 

$8 61 

1980 

13.24 

8.92 

734 

1069 

15.68 

15.04 

16.96 

1691 

15,72 

8 24 

1981 

13.05 

8.58 

7.25 

10.16 

15.46 

14.57 

16.48 

16.87 

15.66 

8.38 

1982.. 

12.85 

8.21 

6.87 

961 

15.15 

14.37 

16.66 

16.65 

15.27 

8.38 

1983 

12.46 

7.90 

6.61 

9.09 

14 97 

13.94 

16 59 

16.49 

1574 

8 55 

1984 

12.34 

7 92 

6.45 

895 

14 90 

13.66 

16.47 

16.78 

15.35 

8.51 

1985 

12.30 

7.86 

6.31 

s.ra 

14 84 

13.41 

16.44 

16.72 

15.16 

8.37 

1986' 

12.50 

7.90 

6.30 

8.94 

14.85 

13,23 

16.45 

16.70 

15.70 

8 54 

1987 

12.37 

7.82 

6.30 

9.04 

14.59 

13.15 

16.07 

16.29 

15.46 

8 47 

1988 

12.15 

7.73 

6-36 

890 

14.40 

12.91 

15.69 

16.42 

14,96 

8 49 

1989 

11.92 

7.62 

6.47 

8.87 

1429 

1261 

15.59 

16.02 

14,72 

8.69 

1990’ 

11.61 

7.64 

6.52 

8.^ 

13.82 

12.40 

15.07 

15.63 

14.26 

8.54 

1991 

11.64 

7.56 

6.43 

B45 

1351 

12.12 

14.88 

15.85 

13.65 

8 42 

1992 

11.45 

7.46 

6.34 

B.2S 

1328 

11 91 

14.44 

15.87 

13.71 

8.53 

1993 

11.42 

7.41 

6.28 

8.17 

1311 

11.72 

14.36 

15.65 

14.12 

8.65 

1994' 

11.36 

7,42 

830 

8.29 

12.99 

11 49 

14.52 

15.27 

13.96 

8.38 

1995 

11.38 

7.45 

6 35 

841 

13.22 

11.67 

14.65 

15.18 

13.70 

8.45 

1996 

11.43 

7,41 

6.31 

8.40 

12.84 

11.64 

14.29 

14.88 

13.38 

8.45 

1997’ 

11.55 

7,58 

660 

8-44 

13.04 

11.66 

14.18 

15.03 

13.86 

6.18 

1998’ 

11.65 

8.01 

693 

9.01 

13.58 

11.84 

14.45 

15-10 

14.16 

8.97 

1999’ 

11 70 

8.08 

7.02 

9.12 

13.62 

12.30 

14.50 

15.52 

13.86 

8.93 

2000’ 

11 85 

8.37 

7.29 

9.20 

13.42 

12.03 

14.41 

15-24 

14.05 

911 

2001 

12.08 

8.55 

7.37 

9.52 

13.75 

1235 

14.86 

15.21 

13-82 

9.61 

2002 

12.23 

8.46 

7.38 

9-32 

13-71 

12.49 

14.66 

15.13 

14.05 

10.27 

2003’ 

12.21 

8.36 

7,21 

9 24 

13.60 

12.33 

14.51 

16.33 

14.46 


?004’ 

12.02 

8.21 

7,15 

9.07 

13.74 

12.03 

14.60 

15.11 

14,54 

9.90 

WOMEN'S EARNINGS 

AS PERCENT OF MEN'S 2 











1979 

64,0 

81 7 

94.9 

75.8 

58.3 

63.4 

55.8 

54.1 ^ 

57,0 ' 

87.7 

1980., 

64.9 

84.1 

93.1 

77.2 

58 8 

64.2 

54.9 

54.4 

56.4 



65,2 

86.0 ' 

96.6 

80.2 

60.3 

86.7 

57,6 

54.1 


88 1 


67.3 

66.5 

97.1 

81 8 

62.2 

67.8 

57,2 





69.5 

87,1 

96.9 

844 

63.0 

70.3 

57.6 

56.7 




69 8 

86.0 

966 

84 5 

63.8 

71.1 

59.0 

58.9 




70.1 

85.7 

96.1 

87.2 

64.8 

72.4 

60 3 

57.8 




70.3 

85.8 

95.5 

86 9 

66.0 

74.1 

61.4 

59.1 




72.0 

86 0 

93.7 

86.2 

67 3 . 

74.4 

62.9 

61,4 





89.1 

94.4 

87,3 

68.7 i 

75,7 

66.2 

81.6 




75.5 

90 8 

93.4 

36.9 

69.9 : 

78.1 

67,0 : 

63.5 

63.8 

87.2 

1990' 

77,9 

91.0 

93 8 

90,2 

71.9 

79.4 

68,7 

64.3 




78.6 

91.2 

97.8 

9t 6 

73.6 

80.4 

70,4 

65.0 




80.2 

91,4 

97.7 

92 5 

76.1 

82.6 

73.1 





80.4 

91.6 

97.2 

t 

77,3 

83.7 

73,1 

67.3 




80.6 

90.6 

97 0 

91 1 

78.2 

85.5 

73.4 

$9.9 





909 

96.0 

89.4 

76.2 

83.7 

72.6 





81.2 

92.0 

96.9 

89.5 

78 3 

83.1 

74,7 





80,8 

92,3 

96,6 

91.3 

78.9 

82,7 






81.8 

90.3 

96 7 

89.1 

77.9 

86.1 

77.4 





63.8 

92.7 

96.7 

89.8 

79,4 

840 

76.9 

72.8 

78,4 

9S.4 

2000' 

83.3 

91.8 

93.8 

92.9 

80,8 

88,3 

76.3 







95 8 

89.6 

79.2 

85.9 

75.0 




2003’ 

2004’ 



96.8 

91.4 

821 

85 1 






93,2 

97.6 

91.1 

83,1 

87.6 

79.0 






95.9 

91.7 

81,7 

88.3 

78 4 

79.1 

79.6 

92.5 


The comparability of historical labor force data has been affected at 
various limes by methodologicai and conceptual flanges in the Current 
Population Sun/ey (CPS). For an explanation, see the Explanatory Notes and 
Estimates of Error section of the February 2005 and subsequent issues of 
Emoloynent and Earnings, a monthly BLS periodical. 

These figures are computed using unrounded medians and may differ 


slightly from percents computed using the rounded medians displayed in this 
table. 

NOTE; The Consumer Price Index research series using current methods 
(CPI-U-RS) is used to convert current dollars to constant dollars. See 
Technical Note 
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T able 1 6 Median hourly earnings of wage and salary workers paid hourly rates in constarrt {2004) dollars by sex, race, and Hispanic or 
Latino ethnicity, 1979-2004 annual averages 


Year and sex 

Total, 16 yeaH 
and over 

Whrte 

Blaw or African 
American 

Asian 

Hispanic or 
Latino 

BOTH SEXES 

S10.72 

$10.88 

S9 92 


$9 85 

1980 

10.49 

10 60 

9 66 

_ 

9.65 

1981 

10.24 

10.31 

9.75 


3 56 

1982 

10.13 

10.26 

9.50 

_ 

9.40 

19S3 

10.08 

10 21 

9,27 

_ 

9 17 

1984 

10.10 

1022 

9.30 

_ 

9 14 

1935 

10.12 

10 24 

9.23 

_ 

9 18 

193':;. 

10.22 

1034 

9 56 

_ 

9 31 

1987 

10.30 

10.45 

954 


9.27 

1988 

10.33 

1046 

9 45 

- 

9 14 

1989. 

10.^ 

10.43 

9 46 


S.95 

1990’ 

10 16 

10 30 

9 56 

_ 

8 82 

1991 

10.17 

10.31 

9.48 

_ 

8 76 

1992 

10.20 

10.33 

9.33 

- 

8 78 

1993 

10.14 

10 27 

9 25 

- 

8.60 

1994' 

10.12 

10.24 

9.21 

- 

8,75 

1995 

10 07 

10.25 

9.45 

- 

8.64 

1996 

1008 

1029 

9.31 

- 

8 61 

1997' 

10.28 

10 44 

9.41 

- 

8.69 

1998' ... 

10.55 

10.68 

9,72 

- 

9 18 

1999' 

10.82 

11-05 

10.04 


917 

2000' 

10.86 

10 92 

10.24 

S11.04 

9 36 

2001 

10.87 

10 94 

10.44 

11.47 

9 67 

2002 

11.00 

11.25 

10 43 

10 88 

9 69 

2003’ 

11 14 

11 26 

10 42 

11 41 

10.02 

2004’ .... 

11 00 

11 13 

10.19 

11 10 

9.81 

WOMEN 

1979 

8.74 

8 75 

8 57 

. 

8 31 

1980 

8.60 

861 

8.44 

_ 

8 22 

1981 

850 

852 

8.34 

- 

8.16 

1982 

8.64 

8.66 

8.43 

- 

8,14 

1983 

8.66 

8.66 

8.50 

- 

7.97 

1984 

8.61 

8 63 

8.45 

- 

8.07 

1985 

8.62 

8 63 

8,46 

- 

8,10 

1986’ 

8.79 

8.82 

8.52 

- 

3.24 

1987 

8.91 

8.94 

8.61 

- 

8.14 

1988 

8.97 

9.01 

8.63 

- 

8.11 

1989 

9.00 

903 

8.66 

- 

8.15 


904 

9 08 

875 

_ 

8,15 


9.15 

17 

8.88 

- 



9.19 

9.24 

6.77 

- 



9.18 

9.22 

8.66 

- 

8,14 

1994’ 

9.15 

9.27 

8,75 

- 



9.19 

9,30 

8 78 

- 



9.28 

9^ 

8 64 

- 



9.33 

9.40 

8 91 

- 



9.54 

9.66 

9.15 

- 

8,36 



991 

9,23 

- 



9.94 

9.97 

9.71 

10.72 

8.66 


10.28 

10 39 

9.77 

10.74 

8.84 


10.39 

10.44 

9 93 

1061 



10,35 

10 38 

10.17 

10 97 

9.12 

2004’ 

10 IT 

10 21 

9 93 

10 57 

9 04 


See rocino'.es at end ot tabe 
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Table 16 Median hourly earnings of wage and salary workers paid hcurty rates in constant (2004) dollars by sex, race, and Hispanic or 
Latino ethnicity, 1979-2004 annual averages — Continued 



The comparability of mstoncai iabor force data has beer. aftect®d at 
various limes by metnodoiogica! ard concsotuai changes in the Cur.rent 
Pooulation Survey (CeS] For an exoianation, see the Explanatofy 
Nc.es anc Estimates o' Error seciior^ ot the February 2C05 and 
subssQuent issues of Employment anp Earnings, a rnonthlv B‘S 
periodical. 

J These figures are computed using unrounded medians and mav 
differ slightly from percents computed using the rounded medtans 
displayed in this table. 

Data nota-.aiisbie 


NOTE: 
(white, black 
selected this 


Beginning in 2003, estimates for the above race groups 
or A, near Arnerican. and Asian) include persons who 
race croup only; persons who selected more than one race 
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Table 17 Wage and salary workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or brfow the prevaiHng Federal mirrimum wage by sex. 
1S79-2004 annual averages 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tacie 1 r Wage and salary workers paid hourly rates wittt eamtngs at or below the prevailing Federal minimum wage by sex. 
1979-2004 annual averages — Continued 


.,\i.'mbers in •housancJs) 






Workers paid hourly rates 



Year and sex 

Total 
wage and 


Percent of 
total wage 
and salary 
workers 

prevailing 


Total at or besow 
prevailing Federal 
minimum wage 


workers 

Total 

Federal 

minimum 

wage 

Federal 

wage 

Number 

Percent 
of hour;> 
paid 
workers 

MEN 

49.400 

28.392 

57,5 

846 

1,353 

2.199 

'7 

138C 

48.700 

27,709 

56.9 

983 

1,696 

2.678 

97 

198’ 

48.844 

27.576 

56 5 

1,119 

1,533 

2.652 

9 6 

1982 

47.591 

».481 

556 

697 

1,587 

2.284 

88 

’S83 

47.856 

K.831 

56.1 

585 

1,658 

2.243 

84 

1984 . . 

50.022 

28.140 

563 

490 

1,626 

2.116 

7 5 

1985 

51.015 

28.893 

56.6 

440 

1.544 

1.984 

69 

1986' 

51.942 

29.^ 

57.1 

408 

1.336 

1.743 

5 9 

1987 . . ... 

52.938 

30.474 

57.6 

364 

1,283 

1.647 

54 

1983 

53.912 

31.058 

S7.6 

311 

1,066 

1,377 

4 4 

•.SK! 

54.789 

31.687 

57.8 

379 

733 

1.112 

3.5 


55.^ 

32.104 

57.8 

2712 

2 385 

2 1,097 

234 

1301 

54.618 

31 . 6 ^ 

57.9 

2793 

2 ’ 114 

2 1,909 

260 

1992 

54.826 

32.155 

586 

653 

1,231 

1,885 

5.9 

1933 

55.475 

32.337 

58,3 

573 

1,091 

1,664 

5 1 

1994' 

56,570 

33.528 

59 3 

674 

891 

1.565 

4 7 

'995 

57.669 

34.420 

597 

542 

796 

1.338 

3.9 

1996 

58.473 

34.838 

59 6 

2 619 

2755 

2 1,374 

239 

19071 

59.825 

35.521 

59 4 

2 1.147 

2 673 

2 1,820 

251 

1005 

60.973 

35.761 

58.7 

1,039 

828 

1.667 

4.7 

'99i. 

61.914 

36.073 

58 3 

768 

446 

1,214 

34 


63.662 

36.720 

57.7 

582 

319 

901 

25 

2001 

63.647 

36.544 

57,4 

497 

247 

745 

2,0 


63,272 

36.000 

56.9 

582 

217 

799 

2,2 


63.236 

35.853 

56.7 

493 

213 

706 

2.0 

2004’ 

64,145 

36.806 

57.4 

470 

210 

680 

1 8 


' The comparability of historical labor force data has been affected at 
various times by methodologica! and conceptual charrges m the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). For an explanation, see the Explanatory Notes and 
Estimates of Error section of the February 200S and subsequent issues of 
Employmeni and Earnings, a monthly 8LS periodic^ . 

^ Data for 1990-91 and 1996-97 reflect changes in the minimum wage that 


took place in those years 

NOTE; The prevailing Federal minimum wage was $2.90 in 1979, $3.10 in 
1980. and $3.35 in 1981-89. The mtnimurn wage rose to $3.80 in April 1990, 
to $4.25 m April 1991 . to $4.75 in October 1996. and lo SS.1S In September 
1997 See Technical Note for more information about minimum wage 
workers. 
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Technical Note 


T he estimates in this report were obtained from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS), which provides a wide 
range of infomiation on the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment. The survey is conducted monthly for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS)by the U.S. Census Bureau 
using a national sample of about 60,000 household, with 
coverage in all 50 States and the District of Columbia. The 
earnings data are collected from one-fourth of the CPS 
monthly sample. 

Material in this report is in the public domain and, with 
appropriate credit, may be used without permission. This 
information is available to sensory-impaired individuals on 
request. Voice telephone: (202) 691-5200; Federal Relay 

Service: 1 -800-877-8339. 

Concepts and definitions 

The principal concepts and definitions used in connection 
with the earnings data in this report are described below. 

Usual weekly earnings. Data are collected on wages and 
salaries before taxes and other deductions and include any 
overtime pay, commissions, or tips usually received (at the 
principal job in the case of multiple jobholders). Self-em- 
ployed workers are excluded, regardless of whether their 
businesses are incorporated. Prior to 1994, respondents were 
asked how much they usually earned per week. Since Janu- 
ary 1994, respondents have been asked to identify the easi- 
est way for them to report earnings (hourly, weekly, biweekly, 
twice monthly, monthly, annually, other) and how much they 
usually earn in the reported period. Earnings reported on a 
basis other than weekly are converted to a weekly equiva- 
lent. The term “usual” is as perceived by the respondent. If 
the respondent asks for a definition of usual, interviewers 
are instructed to define the term as more than half of the 
weeks worked during the past 4 or 5 months. 

Medians (and quantiles) of weekly earnings. Most of the 
earnings esiirrates shown in this report are medians. The 
median (or upper limit of the second quartile) is the amount 
that divides a given earnings distribution into two equal 
groups, one having earnings above the median, and the other 
having earnings below the median. Ten percent of workers 
in a given distribution have earnings below the upper limit of 
the first decile (90 percent have higher earnings); 25 percent 
have earnings below the upper limit of the first quartile (75 
percent have higher earnings); 75 percent have earnings below 
the upper limit of the third quartile (25 percent have higher 
earnings); and 90 percent have earnings below the upper 
limit of die ninth decile (10 percent have higher earnings). 

The BLS estimating procedure for determining the me- 
dian of an earnings distribution places each reported or cal- 


culatedweekly earnings value into a S50-wide interval that is 
centered on a multiple of $50. The actual value of the median 
is estinated through the linear interpolation of the interval in 
which the median lies . 

Over-the-year changes in the medians (and quantile 
boundaries) for specific groups may not necessarily be con- 
sistent with the movements estimated for the overall quantile 
boundary. The most common reasons for this possible 
anomaly are: 

• There could be a change in the relative weights of the 
subgroups. For example, the medians ofboth 16- to 24-year- 
olds and those 25 years and older may rise, but if the lower 
earning 16-to-24 age group accounts for a greatly increased 
share of the total, the overall median could actually fall. 

• There could be a large change in the shape of the 
distribution of reported earnings, particularly near a quantile 
boundary. This could be caused by survey observations 
that are clustered at rounded values, for example, $250, $300, 
or $400. An estimate lying in a S50-wide centered interval 
containing such a cluster, or “spike,” tends to change more 
slowly than one in other intervals. For example, medians 
measure the central tendency of a multipeaked distribution 
that shifts over time. As the distribution shifts, the median 
does not necessarily move at the same rate. Specifically, the 
median takes relatively more time to move through a fre- 
quently reported interval but, once above the upper limit of 
such an interval, it can move relatively quickly to the next 
frequently reported earnings interval. BLS procedures for 
estimating medians (and other quantile boundaries) mitigate 
such irregular movements of the measures; however, users 
should be cautious of these effects when evaluating short- 
term changes in the medians and in ratios of the medians. 

Constant dollars. The Consumer Price Index research series 
using current methods (CPI-U-RS) is used to convert current 
dollars to constant dollars. BLS has made numerous im- 
provements to the Consumer Price Index (CPI) over the past 
quarter-century. Although these improvements make the 
CPI more accurate, historical price index series are not ad- 
justed to reflect the improvements. For a historical series 
that measures price change consistently over the entire pe- 
riod, the CPI-U-RS provides an estimate of the CPI incorpo- 
rating most of the methodological improvements made since 
1978 into the entire series. For more mformation, see “CPI 
research series using current methods, 1 978-98” by Kenneth 
J. Stewart and Stephen B. Reed, Monthly Labor Review, June 
1999, pp. 29-38; and “Questions and Answers: Consumer 
Price Index Research Series Using Current Methods” on the 
Web at www.bis.gov/cpi/cpirsdc.htm. 
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This report uses the most recent version of the CPI-U-RS 
available at the time of production. Users should note, how- 
ever, that the CPl-U-RS is subject to periodic revision. As a 
result, the rate of inflation incorporated into the coostant- 
dollar earnings estiuBtes in this report may differ from that in 
previous reports in this series or in other publications. 

Hhge and salary workers. These are workers who receive 
wages, salaries, commissions, tips, payment in kind, orpiece 
rales. The group includes employees in both private and 
public sectors but, for purposes of the earnings series, ex- 
cludes all self-employed persons, whether or not theii busi- 
nesses are incorporated. 

Full-time workers. Workers who usually work 35 hours or 
more per week at their sole or principal job are defined as 
working fulltime for estimates of earnings. 

Part- time workers. Workers who usually work fewer than 35 
hours per week at their sole oi principal job are defined as 
working part time for estimates of earnings. 

Workers paid by the hour. Workers who are paid an hourly 
wage make up approximately diree-fifths of all wage and sal- 
ary workers. Workers paid by the hour are, therefore, in- 
cluded in the full- and part-time worker tables in this report, 
along with salaried workers and other workers not paid by 
the horn. (Data for workers paid at hcKirly rates are pre- 
sented separately in tables 9 to 11 and 15 to 17, j 

Workers paid at or below the Federal minimum wage. The 
estimates of the number of workers with reported earnings at 
OI below die Federal minimum wage in fables 1 1 and 1 7 per- 
tain only to workers who are paid hourly rates. Salaried 
workers and other workers who are not paid by the hour are 
not included, even though some have earnings that, when 
converted to hourly rates, are at or below the minimum wage. 
Consequently, the estimates presented in this repon likely 
understate the actual number of workers with hourly earn- 
ings at or below the minimum wage. Research has shown, 
however, that the degree of understatement is small BLS 
does not routinely estimate hourly earnings for workers not 
paid by the hour because of data quality concerns associ- 
ated with such an estimation process. 


The prevailing Federal minimum wage was S2.90 effective 
January 1979, $3.10 effective January 1980,S3.35 effective 
January 1981,53.80 effective April 1990, $4.25 effective April 
1991. S4.75 effective October 1996, and $5. 1 5 effective Sep- 
tember l997.Data for 1990-91 and 1996-97 in table 17reflect 
changes in the minimum wage during those yearn. 

The presence of workers with hourly earnings below the 
minimum wage does not necessarily indicate violations of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, as there are exemptions to the 
minimum wage provisions of die law. In addition, some work- 
ers might have rounded iheir hourly earnings to the nearest 
dollar in response to survey questions. As a result, some 
might have been reported with hourly earnings below die 
minimum wage when, in fact, they earned the minimum wage 
or higher. This may be more likely to occur in years during 
which the minimum wage level is just above a whole dollar 
value, as has been the case since September 1 997 ($5. 1 5). 

Beliability 

Statistics based on the CPS arc subject to both sampling and 
nonsampling error. When a sample, rather than an entire 
{xjpulation, is surveyed, die sample estimates may differ from 
the 'true'’ population values diey represent. The exact dif- 
ference, or sampling error, varies depending on the particular 
sample selected, and this variability is measured by the stan- 
dard error of the estimate. Tliere is about a 90-pcrccnt chance, 
or level of confidence, that an estimate based on a sample 
will differ by no more than 1.6 standard errws from the “true” 
population value because of sampling error. BLS analyses 
generally are conducted at the 90-percent level of confidence 
Estimates of earnings and their standard errors can be used 
to construct approximate confidence intervals, or ranges of 
values that include the true population value with known 
probabilities. 

The CPS data also are affected by nonsampling error. 
Nonsampling error can occur for many reasons, including 
the failure to sample a segment of the population, inability to 
obtain information for all respondents in the sample, inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of respondents to provide conect infor- 
mation, and errors made in data collection or processing. 

For a fill! discussion of the reliability of data from the CPS 
and infomiationon estimating standard errors, see the “Ex- 
planatory Notes and Estimates of Error” section of Employ- 
ment and Earnings, on the BLS Web site at www.bls.gov/cps/ 
eet«:h_methods.pdf. 
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